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CONVENTIONS. 





DR. MILLER SUGGESTS SOME THINGS TO BE AT- 
TENDED TO BEFORE WE CONVENE. 





BELIEVE bee-conventions are increasing in 
popularity. Rightly conducted, there is no 
reason they should not. If Iam not mistaken, 


in Germany they have a society, if not socie- | 
ties, with something like 500 members. Did any | 


society in this country ever reach 200 members? 
Perhaps we have something to learn from our 
German brethren in this regard. 

For many who attend the larger conventions, the 


attendant expense makes it important that every | 


thing should be planned to occupy the time in the 
most profitable manner, and it appears to me quite 
worth while to spend considerable time in advance 
in talking the matter over. As one of the officers 


of the North-American society, Iam quite anxious | 


that our next meeting should be successful; and as 
the same things may apply to other societies, it is 
well to talk out loud. 


| closes on Friday it is also difticult for seme to get 
home in time; but it seems better, if there must be 
any break in numbers, that it should be at the 
last end rather than at the first. Besides, if a 
member is present and much interested, he will 
perhaps make more effort to remain than he would 
to get there on time. 

One of the bad things about most meetings that I 
have ever attended is the being confined so many 
hours in aroom with perhaps little or no ventila- 
tion, the attention kept continuously fixed for 
| three or more hours at a stretch. It is a little 
| strange that a set of men will get together and 
| warmly discuss the kind of ventilation that is best 
for bees, and forget that ventilation is just as nec- 
essary for the human family. If it is difficult to 
properly ventilate the room, the windows can at 
least be opened during a 15-minutes’ recess, when 
the members can be moving about without danger 
of taking cold. Neither is this recess a waste of 
time. I believe more can be accomplished in 1% 
hours after recess in the forenoon or afternoon 
than in 1% hours without a recess. [ know I am rap- 





Something has been said already about having | ping my own knuckles in saying this, but that does 


the North American a representative society, but | 


no definite action has been taken in that direction 
as yet. Pcrhaps it would bea good idea for those 
who have thought most about this matter, to tell 
us specifically just what should be done. 


Going back to general principles, a mistake is 
often made in appointing the time—that is, the day | 
of the week. If members are expected from a dis- | 
tance, and a two-days’ session is to be held, Tues- 
day and Wednesday are by no means as good days 
as Wednesday and Thursday, nor even as Thurs- 


not alter the facts. 

At what time should the election of officers take 
place? For one, T don’t know. There seem ob- 
jections to electing officers for the North American 
| before the place of next meeting is decided; be- 
| cause, if it should be at the extreme South or North 
it might not be best to elect officers from the op- 
posite extreme who might not be at the next meet- 
} ing. 

It has been customary for the newly elected offi- 
cers to assume control during the latter half of the 


| 


day and Friday. If the first day is Tuesday, it is convention. There may be some good reasons for 


difficult for some to be there on time; and if it 


i this, but there are some against it. A set of offi- 
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cers ought to be able to make more uniform work 
to act continuously through the convention than to 
begin at the middle of one convention and stop at 
the middle of the next. In other words, a change 
of officers during a cOnvention makes more or less 
of a break. Considering that Iam an officer in the 
North American, my suggestion may not seem a 
very modest one; but,in spite of the immodesty, 
the principle looks to me correct. J am quite will- 
ing, however, to let the old custom continue during 
the next convention. 

On one point I feel a little hesitancy about speak- 
ing, but I believe ought. It is quite common for 
anumber of persons to attend the sessions of the 
conventions and pay no membership fees. It is, in 
general, those from no great distance. The man 
who has been to the expense of coming 100 or 
1000 miles, and perhaps brings more to the conven- 
tion than he takes awuy, pays his full share of all 
expenses, while others who have all the benefit of 
the discussions, and are at little or no expense in 
coming or going, absorb the whole with not evena 
“thank you.’ Bee-keepers are sucha liberal set 
that their conventions have been made even more 
free than political conventions. Isitright? If you 
willask the secretary or treasurer at any of our 
large meetings, you may be surprised to find how 
many dead-heads are present. 1 don't know just 
what is the best thing to do about it, but I think in 
some way every man should pay his fee on his first 
arrival. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, Ill. 


Thanks, friend M. I heartily indorse ev- 
ery point you make; and most especially do 
I indorse that matter of ventilating the 
room we meet in. When the room is poorly 
ventilated I get dull and blue, and am very 
apt to make up my mind that I won’t come 
next time; whereas, if I can be near an 
open window I often get real happy, and 
wonder why it is I ever stayed away from a 
single national convention.—On some ac- 
counts I rather like our customary way of 
changing officers in the middle of the meet- 
ing. Weare enabled to get somewhat ac- 
quainted with new comers.—This matter of 
each one paying his share of expenses is a 
difficult thing to manage, and I presume it 
always will be. Evenin our churches it is 
customary for a limited number of the mem- 
bers to bear the heaviest burdens, and they 
are often those not very well off in this 
world’s goods either. I don’t believe I 
would ask each person to pay his dues on 
arrival. for it would be quite embarrassing 
to the class that are not in the habit of pay- 
ing at all, and perhaps might cause some of 
them not to ‘arrive.’ If they want to 
come. and don’t want to pay a membership 
fee, I should say, let them come. As you 
say, bee-keepers are whole-souled as a rule, 
and, as a rule, clever and liberal. Now, if 
we make too much fuss about this sad fact, 
that a great many come and participate in 
the meeting without paying their share of 
the running expenses, we might get the rep- 
utation of being close-fisted. I am neve you 
spoke about it in print, and may be this will 


stir a good many up to their sense of duty. 
I am very glad indeed that you are one of 
the officers, for then we shall be sure of 
your presence. 





A CALL ON FRIEND JONES. 





W. F. CLARKE GIVES US SOME GOOD NEws. 





BOUT sixteen mohths had passed since my 
last visit to Beeton, which is some 70 miles 
distant from Guelph. Unexpectedly called 
to take a journey over the line of road which 
runs through Beeton,I gladly availed my- 

self of the opportunity to stop over a train, and 
make a brief visit. The home apiary was the only 
one I had time to look at. Itis in much better or- 
der than when I saw it last. High fences and neat 
trellises conceal it from the public street. Quite 
close to the business part of the village, it is yet 
retired and secluded. At the time of my last visit, 
Mr. Jones was busy removing evergreens from the 
woods, about six miles away, and planting them for 
ahedge. I predicted that it would be labor lost, 
for I have often tried to move such evergreens, 
three or four feet high, from the woods, but could 
never make them grow. ‘They must be dug up 
when quite small, and first transplanted into a sort 
of nursery. A considerable percentage of them 
will die, and then your hedge can be made with the 
survivors. Nurserymen who raise them from seed, 
or import them from Europe when very small 
plants, move them three or four times before they 
attain a height of three feet, thus getting a ball of 
fibrous roots which insures their growth when final- 
ly transplanted to some permanent location. My 
experience leads me tothe conclusion that it pays 
in the long run to buy evergreens of nurserymen, 
rather than go to the woods for them. 

Three pleasant surprises met me this time at 
Beeton. The first was to find that our friend Jones 
had recently taken a decided stand religiously, hav- 
ing joined the Presbyterian church at its last com- 
munion season. I had noticed a considerable change 
in him from about the time that father Langstroth 
attended the Toronto convention, whence he ac: 
companied Mr. Jones to Beeton, staying over Sab- 
bath, and preaching. Other circumstances deepgn- 
ed the impressions then made. A Sabbath in Scot- 
land, where Mrs. Jones’s cousin is minister toa 
large congregation, was not without its effect. The 
Lord has an infinity of wise methods whereby he 
leads us to himself. What cause for thankfulness, 
if we are led to fallin with them, so as to find the 
summum honum (the supreme good) of life! There 
are some others of our leading bee-keepers concern- 
ing whom it would rejoice my heart to be able to 
make a similar record. 

This isn’t bee-keeping, but it is something that 
lends a new fascination to every interesting human 
pursuit—gives nature fresh charms, brings peace 
and rest to the heart, and makes life worth living. 

My second surprise was in the realm of apicul- 
ture, and connected with the theory of hibernation. 
In the course of some experiments for the cure of 
foul brood by the fasting method, Mr. Jones has 
demonstrated that bees can live without food fora 
considerable space of time. Three weeks is the 
longest period he has proved to be safe, but he is 
inclined to think that bees can fast longer than that 
without risk. Ihave no doubt that, in the winter 
cluster, they can go foramonth without eating. 
Of course, this does not prove the fact of hiberna- 
tion, but it harmonizes with the theory most com- 
pletely, and naturally suggests a species of dor- 
mancy during long fasts. It would seem a wise 
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adaptation of nature and providence that insects, 
gifted with such intense activity during the work- 
ing season, should undergo a change to fit them for 
long spells of rest during cold weather. If that 
change lulls their intense activity into comfortable 

‘repose, and so quiets down all their functions that 
digestion becomes a very slow ‘process, and they 
need a meal only now and then, we have a wonder- 
ful and beautiful example of that harmony between 
the various forms of animated life and their en- 
vironment, of which we see so much in other de- 
partments of nature. 

My third surprise was created by an invention 
which will shortly cause a great commotion among 
the dry bones and not yet extinct fossils of beedom; 
for there are those who have virtually taken the 
position in regard to apiculture that the new is not 
true, and the true is not new. Nobody can invent 
any thing any more in connection with bee-keeping. 
What will these modern mummies think or say 
when I tell them that friend Jones has invented an 
appliance practicable with all movable-frame hives, 
from the old Langstroth to the new Heddon, which 
revolutionizes the manipulation of them, and will 
reduce the cost of comb-honey production at least 
twenty-five per cent? Itis applicable to both open 
and closed-end frames, both tothe brood and sec- 
tion departments of a hive; dispenses with tin strips 
and thumb-screws, prevents frames and sections 
being fastened with propolis, and is, by all odds, the 
best invertible, convertible, and change-placeable 
contrivance yet devised. By its use, you can turn 
over a hive in atwinkling if you wish to do so, and 
take it all apart with equal celerity; you can man- 
ipulate brood-chambers and section-cases at will, 
and do it all without rough disturbance of the bees. 
The crowning marvel of this new invention is, that 
it is ridiculously cheap, costing only a few cents. 
It isso simple that you are ready to wonder why 
every practical bee-keeper did not think of it at one 
and the same time, and you can hardly help laugh- 
ing outright at the stupidity of the whole tribe, that 
not one of their number ever thought of it before. 
1 know that all this will seem ridiculously extrava- 
gant to many, who will be ready to think I am easi- 
ly carried away, and soon excited. Well, I have no 
ax to grind, except the ax of universal apiculture, 
sol can afford to be pooh-poohed, and I rather en- 
joy the fun of tormenting prejudiced unbelievers. 
To all such, let me say in conclusion, “* LooK out 
FOR THE LOCOMOTIVE WHEN THE BELL RINGS.” 


RUBBER GLOVES AS LIFE-PRESERVERS. 

It is but the discharge of a benevolent obligation 
to the weak and suffering sisterhood of the race, 
that I give publicity to the good effects resulting 
from the use of rubber gloves by a lady afflicted 
with lung trouble. A daughtcr of mine was visiting 
a sister of her husband, in Michigan; and finding 
that she was injuriously affected by putting her 
hands alternately into hot and cold water in the 
course of her housework, it occurred to my daugh- 
ter that perhaps rubber gloves would remedy 
the evil; so she wrote me to know where a pair 
could be got, and, as you know, I sent you an order 
for a pair to be forwarded. A note from my daugh- 
ter, herewith inclosed, narrates the sequel. 

Guelph, Ont., Can., Oct. 6, 1887. W.F. CLARKE. 


My Dear Father :—Mrs. Cossar writes: ‘* Those rub- 
ber gloves are proving perfect blessings to me. The 
cold has gone from my throat and bronchial tubes, 





and the pain and oppression from my lung; thanks 
to you for the prompt gift of these handsome tan- 
colored life-preservers.’’ You sce she bas so much 
napkin-washing and dishwashing to do again, and 
the change of temperature of the water affected her 
lung trouble. [have an ideal should like a pair 
myself, if the duty would not beso much that the 
price would spoil the pleasure of using them. 
Hamilton, Ont., Sept. 19, 1887. ALICE. 
Friend C., we are always glad to get any 
thing that tells us about D. A. Jones. I am 
sure the majority of the readers will consid- 
er one of the things you tell us the best 
news that can be heard of any human 
being. I found out,on my first acquain- 
tance with friend J., that he was on the side 
of Christianity, but I didn’t know, until re- 
ceiving your letter, that he had united him- 
self to any band of Christians recently. How 
could anybody resist the childlike pleading 
of good old tather Langstroth? and how 
could any one help saying, **Give me just 
such a faith and religion as inspires this 
good old man’? Right glad, triend C., 
should we be to hear the same of some nore 
of our prominent bee-men—not only that 
they are on the side of Christianity, but that 
they are duly enrolled, and pulling in the 
harness with the Christian brotherhood of 
some established church, for the Master.— 
In regard to this hibernation matter, we 
have already seen mention of it {in the 
Canadian Bee Journal; and although my 
faith was quite strong, I confess that | ama 
good deal startled by these revelations. 
Can friend Jones tell other folks how he did 
it, so they may verify the experiment them- 
selves?—Now. excuse me for saying your 


third surprise is too much mystifying. Oneof 


my counsels to Ernest, in stepping into the 
editorial harness was,’ Don’t let any thing go 
into print that tells what we or anybody else 
is going todo. Save the valuable space for 
recording what has been done, and the mo- 
dus operandi.’ It is true, you didn’t tell 
exactly what friend Jones is going to do; but 
after you have got our curiosity up to the 
highest pitch, you stop short without telling 
wae it is that he has made that is so valua- 

e. 

Many thanks for the suggestion in regard 
to rubber gloves. Last week I went with 
my mother down to see the old farm, and 
on the way she was telling me about the se- 
vere time I had with my lungs, when I was 
only three years old. Doctors and ae 
body else said it was impossible for me to 
live—that is, everybody but mother. She 
clung to her boy. Well, that terrible sick- 
ness all came from falling down and getting 
my hands into he snow and ice.g3I had 
not quite recovered from a former similar 
attack, and getting my hands ‘in the snow 
very nearly cut short all future prospects of 
GLEANINGS, Home talks, etc. Well, may 
be the friends would like {to know how I 
came to fall down in the snow when I was 
three years old. It was',this way: A man 
came there to brimstone the bees, so as to 
get some honey, and I was so crazy on the 
subject of bees,even then, at the age of 
three years, that J] ran out to the hives with 
the rest of the children, before anybody else 
knew it, and, child fashion, 1 fell down as 
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mentioned; and even of late I notice that 
putting my hands in very cold water soon 
produces an unpleasant feeling across my 
lungs. Will those afflicted with weak lungs 
please look into the matter? 


— rr cr oO 
UNFINISHED SECTIONS IN THE FALL. 





WHAT WE SHALL DO WITH THEM. 


™| VERY producer of comb honey meets with 
two drawbacks which the producer of ex- 
tracted honey escapes. There are others, 
but for the present I will speak of only two. 
The first isthe difficulty of getting the bees 
started at work in the sections at the beginning of 
the season. The second is the liability of having a 
great many unfinished sections on hand at its close. 
The first often causes considerable loss of honey 
that might have been saved could the bees have 
been induced to start work in the surplus apart- 
ment at the very beginning of the honey-flow. It 
often helps, too, I think, to start that mania for 
swarming that breaks out sometimes just at the 
time the bees should be doing their very best in the 
boxes. 

The second drawback is a very serious one: The 
bee-keeper on a large scale is liable to have several 
thousand unfinished sections on hand at the close 
of the season. From these he must extract the 
honey and then go to more or less trouble to keep 
them from dust, mice, ete., until they are wanted 
the next year. I think there is no one who would 
not rather have a thousand finished sections in the 
fall than twice the number of half-finished ones to 
be used the nextsummer. Some, I know, consider 
such sections very valuable to start with, but I can 
not see it. I] would much rather start with new 
sections and fresh foundation. 

Several years ago l experimented carefully ona 
large scale with sections left over from the year 
before, containing comb in all stages, from un- 
touched foundation to finished though empty 
combs. These were compared with sheets of fresh 
foundation. The result showed that, while the bees 
began first on those containing comb, they were, on 
an average, finished last of all. The honey stored in 
such sections is almost invariably poorer in appear- 
ance and quality than that made entirely new, and 
brings considerably lessin the market. As all the 
advantages to be gained from the use of such sec- 
tions can be had ina much better way, I think it 
will pay to melt up all unfinished combs—all, at 
least, that are not in first-class condition, and burn 
the sections, rather than use them again. I know 
this looks wasteful, but I believe it pays. The least 
harmful way of using them, if you think you must, 
is to keep them on hand, made up into cases ready 
to set on the hives. Then ifa heavy honey-flow 
gets beyond the comb-building capacity of the bees 
you can put on these cases of empty combs and so 
save honey that would otherwise be lost. 

Unless the honey is extracted from partly filled 
sections, I feel sure it would pay better to burn up 
sections, combs, and honey, than to give them to 
the bees to finish during a good honey-yield. I do 
not exactly know why it is, but while giving bees 
new combs partly built seems to stimulate them, 
old combs with honey in them have just the oppo- 
site effect. I recall an instance where I filled two 
hives with nearly finished old sections just at the 









beginning of the yield from white clover, thinking 
they would be finished in a few days. Ten pounds 
of honey would have finished ecither lot. They did 
not get along very fast with it; and as I was busy I 
let them alone until I began to take off honey from 
the others. Those sections were not all completed 
yet, and looked scarcely better than when put in. 
[had giventhem about forty pounds of honey to 
start with, yet that with all they had made was 
not worth as much as what other colonies hud made 
in the meantime on foundation starters. 

I started out to tell the readers of GLEANINGS 
how to dispense with a great deal of the expense 
and annoyance of unfinished sections in tie fall; 
but I have spent so much time in preparing the way 
that I must leave it for another article. 

Dayton, Ll. J. A. GREEN. 

Friend G., this is a most important matter 
indeed. We have had considerable written 
in regard to it from time to time, but no one 
seems to have noticed, as carefully as you 
have done, just how the thing works. I am 
very well aware, that a trifling thing will 
many times cause a powerful colony of bees 
to lose many pounds of the very best of our 
honey. lt have before mentioned, that a 
few cappings or bits of comb, placed in the 
upper part of the hive, during the height of 
the clover season, will cause them to stay at 
home when colonies to the right and to the 
left are bringing in their 8 and 10 Ibs. of 
honey a day. I have seen a new swarm lose 
fully ten pounds of honey, I think, in a 
single day, because they were not pleased 
with something about their new quarters, 
and would not start out to the fields; and 
since you mention it, | remember some of 
my experiences with old dauby sections, just 
about as you relate it; and I decided at the 
time that it would have been better to burn 
up, or bury in the ground, these odd bits 
that I was trying to save by my mistaken — 
economy. We shall be very glad indeed to 
have reports from others in regard to this 
important matter. 

ee 
BEE-HUNTING. 


HOW A NATIVE AUSTRALIAN DOES IT. 


SHE editor of GLEANINGS is doubtless ac- 
quainted with the Youth's Companion, and 
ia probably he agrees with the writer in the 
conviction that it is a charming companion. 
Few papers for young people are so pure in 
character, so high in their aims, or contain so much 
of the pure gold of thought in their articles. 
GLEANINGS and the Companion make two excellent 
guests to entertain for a whole year, and the writer 
hopes that they will go together into a great many 
new homes this year. Sometimes the Companion 
wanders into the field of bee culture, and then its 
notes are always valuable. Looking over last 
year’s bound Companions, in a September number 
the writer ran across tbis odd bit of bee lore. Per- 
haps the readers of GLEANINGS will find it as inter- 
esting as she did. 








BEE-HUNTING, 


The native of Australia adopts a peculiar method 
for discovering wild honey. He knows that bees 
never wander far from home, seldom more than 
two miles; and he also knows, that when a bee is 
laden with honey it makes as nearly as possible a 
straight line for home. 

All that is necessary, then, is to find a bee that is 
well laden, and follow it. But that is more easily 
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said than done. Any boy who has tried to follow 
the big and gray-colored bumble-bee to its nest 
knows how greatatask it is. But that is a mere 
trifle to following the sober little honey-bee, which 
can be lost against a gray-colored hillside. 

In order to be followed, the bee must have a dis- 
tinguishing mark that can be easily seen; and with 
such a badge the Australian provides it. He gums 
a small tuft of white cotton to the bee’s back, and 
thus follows it with comparative ease. 

But the question now comes up, How is the cot- 
ton to be put upon the bee’s back? The gum is 
quickly found—it is on almost any tree; the cotton 
grows right at hand. The bee, too, is found in al- 
most any sweet flower, buried head first in the 
dusty pollen, drinking in the nectar, and showing 
quite plainly whether its honey-sack is full or emp- 
ty. It moves alittle in its eager haste to secure 
the delicious liquid, but perhaps a quick dab will 
fasten the cotton on its back. Do not tryit. As 
the little boy told his mother, the bee is a very 
‘quick kicker.’ Watch the Australian—and he is 
a very stupid fellow too,in most things. He fills 
his mouth with water, has his snowy tuft of cotton 
ready gummed, finds his bee, gently drenches it 
with water spurted from his mouth, picks it up 
while it is still indignantly shaking itself free from 
the water which clogs its wings, and with a dex- 
trous touch he affixes in an instant the telltale cot- 
ton. Very much out of patience, no doubt, with 
the sudden and unexpected rainstorm, the bee rubs 
off the tiny drops from its wings, tries them, and 
away it goes, unconsciously leading destruction to 
its happy home. LYDIA STRAUN. 

oo oO 


FALL INTRODUCTION OF QUEENS. 


INTRODUCING A NEW STRAIN OF BLOOD BY HAV- 
ING QUEENS FERTILIZED BY DRONES FROM 
A DISTANT APIARY. 





OR years it has puzzled me to introduce queens 
late in the fall when there was no brood of 
any kind, and no honey coming in so as to 
make a sure success of it. To be sure, I 
could doit by the nucleus-box plan, and suc- 

ceed every time in getting the queen accepted; but 
after the brood is all hatched out, and the bees 
have become largely inactive for winter, it is a 
slow tedious job to get them to properly fill them- 
selves with honey to that degree necessary to 
muke the introduction of a queen a sure thing. Be- 
sides, the work required is so great that I have 
never recommended the nucleus-box plan, simply 
for quecn introduction, except in the case of very 
valuable queens. For such, I still use this plan, 
and consider it of great value as being a sure thing 
with a queenI would not lose for any price, espe- 
cially so during the months of May, June, July, and 
August. It rarely occurs that I have many queens 
to introduce at this season of the year (October), 
but this year I have been trying a plan of getting 
new blood infused into my apiary, not generally 
practiced by our bee-keepers, I believe, which is, 
the sending of virgin queens to selected apiaries to 
get them fertilized by drones in no way connected 
with the stock of bees I now have. 

Last year I tried a few in this way with results 
which greatly please me. Bees from queens so 
mated seem to possess more vigor and much great- 
er industry than those from home-mated queens. 
Well, some of the queens sent off in the latter part 
of August have been slowin coming back; and as 
our fall has been very cool and cloudy here, it 
would often be next to impossible to do any thing 
with queens at the time of arrival, especially by the 
nucleus-box plan, on account of the cold. After 
thinking on the matter a little I decided on the 
following: Taking down a frame of empty comb 
from its place, 1 proceeded to cuta piece of wire 
cloth three-fourths as large as the comb. From 








each of the four corners of this piece of wire cloth 
I] cut out a piece one inch square, when I unravel- 
ed, or took out the wires on each of the sides for %& 
of an inch, so as to have the points of the wires 
free from cross-wires that depth, so they could be 
pressed in through the septum of the comb. I 
now turned the four sides of the wire cloth one 
inch deep, at right angles, so as to form a box, as it 
were, an inch deep and without bottom. When a 
queen arrived I laid the cage over a queenless colo- 
ny if too cold, or near night, till I could open hives, 
when the cage was taken toa warm room neara 
window and opened. The queen was now caught 
and her wings clipped, when she was put in a 
small round wire-cloth cage and slipped into my 
pants pocket. I now took my large bottomless 
cage, opened the hive I wished to put the queen in, 
caught the reigning queen, caged or killed her ac- 
cording to my wants, and shook the bees off this 
frame down into the hive if too cold for them to 
get into the hive safely if shaken outside, otherwise 
they were shaken at the entrance as usual. I now 
took the caged queen from my pocket and let her 
run on tothe comb where there were cells of un- 
sealed honey, when she would at once go to eating 
honey from one of the cells. While thus eating I 
carefully placed the bottomless wire-cloth box 
over her, fitting it equidistant from all sides of the 
frame, when the points of the wires were pressed 
into the comb till the cross-wires touched the tops 
of the cells. The frame was now lowered into the 
hive, and the frame next the cage left a bee-space 
off from it, so the bees could go all about and over 
it,aframe being kept out of the hive for the time 
being, if necessary, to accomplish this. The hive 
was now closed and left from four days to a week, 
according to the weather, when it was opened, and 
the cage lifted offthe comb. The time of the queen 
at this season of the year is of no value in this lo- 
cality, so I prefer to leave her six or seven days, for 
then I find the bees all settled down for winter, 
with no excitement about the queen whatever. 
In this way I succeed every time, and no longer am 
anxious over fall introduction of queens. Try it, 
sister and brother bee-keepers. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
Borodino, N. Y., Oct. 10, 1887. 
—_—_—_——————EL ee 
PROF. COOK MAKES A CORRECTION. 


FIND my hands are more and more filled as the 
years go by, and so in my fill of duties mistakes 
occur. Thus, in the last GLEANINGS I describe 
Hemipteron Leptoglossus (not Septoglossus) phyl- 
lopus, and stated that its only work was to destroy 
other insects; and according to all previous accounts 
of this Qnemy, such is the case. But I was misled by 
reading the wrong letter. I now learn from Mr. 
W. J. Ellison, Stateburg, South Carolina (it was he 
and not Mr. Swinson who sent the insects) that this 
bug attacks the tomatoes and not the bees. This 
fact makes this bug one of much interest. We 
have information that seems reliable, that this bug 
kills the Southern cabbage-bug—Strachia histrioni- 
ca, and now even more reliable testimony that it 
destroys tomatoes—a sort of omnivorous bug it is. 
The figure in GLEANINGS is excellent as to form and 
proportions, but would look better if all but the 
white line across the middle of the body were more 
densely shaded, as was the drawing sent. This 
white line is a very marked feature. A.J. COOK. 
Agricultural College, Mich., Oct. 10, 1887. 
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REPORT FROM O. M. BLANTON. 





ONLY HALF A CROP, BUT 20,000 LBS. OF HONEY AFTER 
ALL. 





RO. ROOT:—Here I am, far away from home, 
at Mont Eagle, Grundy Co., Tenn., on the 
Sewanee range of the Cumberland Moun- 
tains, 2300 feet above the level of the sea. 
This is a health-resort, conducted on the plan 

of Chautauqua, in New York, where persons can 
enjoy themselves in religious exercises, lectures on 
various scientific subjects, and the study of all 
branches of learning in the schools here establish- 
ed for the mental improvemént of the visitors as- 
sembled. 

The atmosphere is balmy and health-giving, with 
a temperature during the summer months of 65 to 
8 degrees. 

The top of this mountain-range is a plateau ex- 
tending fifty by about five miles wide, with some of 
the grandest scenery the lover of nature could de- 
sire. 

I here met Mr. Albert Wells, of South Pittsburg, 
Tenn., an old bee-keeper who has an apiary of 30 
colonies three miles from this village, located on a 
cliff that commands the view of Battle Creek Valley, 
with its grand palisades, coves, and chasms. On 
the plateau there is a great variety of honey-plants, 
such as goldenrod, eupatorium (boneset), asters, 
and lespedeza (Japan clover); also trees and shrubs; 
chestnut, black locust, sourwood, and sumac. I ob- 
served in the fields, on the commons, roadsides, 
and every open space in the forests, lespedeza 











OUR P. BENSON LETTER. 


A OWED TO THE HUNNY BEE. 





1. Oinseck brite 
Whitch sails in the lite, 
And never gits tite 
Like sum men at nite. 


2. Atdon of day 
You fly away, 
As hi as our old rooster, 
Or hire than he yooster. 


3. You skare the wimmen, 
When you cum askimmen 
Around in the air 
Evry whair. 


4. You git hunny from the flowers 


At all hours, 

Also from the vines 
And dandelines 

And things. It’s sweet 
And verry good to eet. 


5. How doth the littel bizzy bee 
Whitch we within the hive do see 
Improve each shinin ower 
With all its energy and power 
And gather hunny all the day 
And bee bred too so brite and gay 
From evry openin flour 
To store away in our 
Noo hexagony hive. 






growing in the greatest luxuriance. As to its ca- Wee a 5 Bas 
pacity to produce nectar for bees, I know nothing; eee Pe ie rot 
but for its presence, cattle would suffer during the Ae: BEST! 
ASP en 
winter months. MH *~= 


The sides of the mountains and the valleys below 
are rich in the most valuable timber, such as pop- 
lar, basswood, black locust, walnut, oak, and hick- 
ory, With redbud, dogwood, and red haw. The usual 
wild flowers (perennials) abound, and are prolific in 
nectar, owing to the rich and damp soil with its 
many delightful springs. 

The bowels of the earth abound in coal and iron. 
The railroad running along the crest of the moun- 
tain was constructed for the conveyance of coal 
and coke from the mines. I consider this a para- 
dise for the bee-keeper, especially when in quest of 
health. 

With the exception of friend Wells, all keep 
their bees in gums, as their forefathers did. Mr. 
Wells’ bees are in good condition, although his 
yield of honey has been small, owing to ill health 


preventing the proper attention being given them. | 


I shall try a few here next year, as an experiment 
and pleasant pastime, with the hope of stimulating 
the old-fashioned bee-keepers to scientific methods 
of handling bees. 

My apiaries at home, Greenville, Miss., | farmed 
out to my head bee-keeper, Mr. Alfred Latta, on 








shares; and from what I can learn they will not | 


yield more than half a crop—about 20,000 Ibs. 
The cold spring, with excessive rains in June and 
July, and severe drought in August and September, 


are the causes. I return home in a few days, as the | 


forests are putting on the sere and ycllow leaf, and 





“CUM AND SIT AWHILE WITH ME,”’ 


6. Pirty little birdling bee 
Cum and sit awhile with me 
Beneath the shadow of this tree 
While I do raise my fee- 
Ble vois to sing a pome 
In praises of thy home. 


~ 


i. But pleas doant sit too near to me 
Beneath the shadow of this tree, 

For while thy praises I do sing 

I fear the sharp point of your sting. 


& Othing of buty brite and neet, 
How I do fondly lov to eet 
Yure bred and butter and hunny, 
For then you git the wurth of your munony 


9. Fond insex now adoo! 
Go sale aloft in the u- 
Niverse of bloo, 





Odo. Adoo! 


The abuv pome was komposed and rit by P. Ben- 
son A. B.S. Me and Watts made the 5th verce. 


the cotton harvest of the valley is demanding my 
attention. O. M. BLANTON. 
Mont Eagle, Tenn., Sept. 28, 1887. 
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BEE CULTURE. 





HOW TO PREPARE A NUCLEUS FOR) 


WINTER. 





QUESTIONS FROM AN A B C SCHOLAR. 
ERMIT me to write a friendly letter, and close 

with a few questions. Before getting the 

three-frame nucleus and select tested queen 

you sent, 1 had two colonies of bees. I did 

not attempt to work with them without veil, 
gloves, and smoker. I blamed the trouble on my 
nervousness from office work. I am a telegraph 
operator. When I went to open your nucleus I 
bundled up as usual, expecting a bee-fight, but be- 
gan by using only enough smoke to drive the bees 
down on their combs, so they would not get lost. I 
took out one frame; a tew bees began flying, but I 
missed that wicked buzz that 1 was so used to. The 
flying bees would alight on me, but not one attempt- 
ed to sting through my clothes. No wicked buzz. I 
put the three frames in the hive, then shook in the 
loose bees from the nucleus-box, but still no et- 
tempt to sting. To say I was surprised would be to 
put it mildly. Was it possible I had a queen that 
would raise bees that a nervous man like me could 
handle with pleasure? I tried them without veil, 
smoke, or gloves. From August 28d until now, 
Sept. 16th, I have handled them with only one sting, 
and I think that came from another hive. They 
crawl over my hands, alight on me, and fly away. 
Sometimes I have taken out every frame twice in 
one day, and no stings. I purposely go to this hive 
without any protection whatever, to get confidence 
in myself, and to test their gentleness. Iam feed- 
ing them every night (except Sunday), and still they 
do not seem to be cross. If they are this way when 
the colony gets populous and crowded, I shall be 
pleased. Perhaps their gentleness is owing to their 
babyhood, as they are mostly young bees. | do not 
want to strengthen this nucleus from my other 
hives if I can avoid it. If these bees are gentle, I 
want to know it and keep them so by not putting in 
brood from colonies not so gentle. This brings us 
to question first. 

1. Will your three-frame nucleus, received and 
put in a hive August 23d, be strong enough to win- 
ter without strengthening from other stocks, if I 
give the queen plenty of room and give them plen- 
ty of stores, and feed some every night that is 
warm enough? When necessary, I give them 
frames partly filled with honey from other hives, 
but no brood. 

2. Will these bees be likely to continue so gentle 
when the colony gets populous, and the bees are 
old? 

3. I understand from the A B C that the space be- 
tween the bottom and frames, the sides and frames, 
the ends and frames, and between the frames, 
should be % of an inch. I have astick that thick- 
ness so as to be accurate and rapid in spacing. 
GLEANINGS, Sept. 1, says the space between the 
frames should be % aninch. Can you make this 
plain? I want it right. 

4. What distance apart should the frames be plac- 





ed when colonies sre packed for wintering out- | 
doors, in the same place they stood inthe summer? | 


5. In packing for winter, must we give them 


frames solid with honey, or must they have some | 
empty cells where the brood generally is—the | 


frames, say, two-thirds full of honey? 
/ 


6. Do you oil your brood-frames before. using in 
the hives? PuHiLo S. DILWORTH. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 16, 1887. 

1. The three-frame nucleus, cared for as 
you describe at the date mentioned, would be 
amply strong to winter, if the queen is pro- 
lific, and keeps the frames filled with brood. 
2. Italians, as a rule, are always gentle ; and 
the bees you have are nothing more nor less 
than a fair sample of the bees from Italy. 
Asa general thing, a weak colony is much 
easier to handle than when it becomes 
stronger: but with mild and careful treat- 
ment you will find but little difference in the 
dispositions of the Italians. whether weak 
or strong. 3. Three-eighths of an inch should 
be the space between the bottom-bar of the 
frame and the bottom of the hive, and also 
between the end-bar of the hive and the side 
of the hive. One-half inch is the correct 
distance for spacing the frames. 4. When 
preparing for winter, however, it is custom- 
ary to space a little further apart. 5. Dur- 
ing early fall you can give them frames sol- 
id with honey, and the clusters will gradual- 
ly consume the honey in the cells in the 
waver central portion of the frames, making 
what is called a ‘t winter nest.” 6. We 
don’t oil our brood-frames. Oiling is some- 
times recommended to prevent the bees 
from propolizing the end-bars in closed-end 
frames, but it is not necessary in suspended 
frames such as you have. 


TT ime 
HONEY-MARKETS. 


THE DANGER OF INCORRECT QUOTATIONS. 


market reports. I am satisfied, however, that 

sometimes harm is done by them. I think 

they are often incorrect—I know they have 

been sometimes. At one time I took the pains 
to go to about every house where honey was whole- 
saled in Chicago, and I could not buy honey within 
several cents of the price quoted in the bee-papers 
and dailies. I went to the office of the leading 
daily which gave honey quotations, and asked why 
they did not give correct reports. They said they 
published what was given them. I showed them 
the statement of sales of my own honey by acom- 
mission house, and they said it was a revelation to 
them, as they had had no opportunity of looking 
behind the scenes prior to this, and immediately 
the quotations were changed a few cents higher. 
With no thought of doing any great harm by it, the 
commission men sometimes report a lower figure 
than they are selling at, so that, when they make 
returns to their customers, the customers will be 
well satisfied when they see they are getting more 
than the market price according to the printed 
| quotations. But as these printed quotations are 
often used as a help in fixing prices elsewhere, 
any other than a correct report may be mischiev- 
| ous. 

Even if correct reports are given, an incorrect 
| use of them is often made. Mr. Jones lives at such 
| a distance from the nearest city market, that, after 
| paying freight and commission, he receives net 
| about 3 cents less than the price at which the hon- 
ey is sold; so, if the price at the city market is 12 


cts. per pound, he receives 9 cts. net, and will do 
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better to sell at home for 9 cents. Taking this view | yery interesting to me. You may remem- 
of it, be settles upon the plan of fixing his price in| ber I have mentioned working an apiary in 
all cases 3 cts. below the city price. This may be | that way when we were too busy to extract 
allright, and it may be all Wrdng. If his cropof| or do any thing else; and it has always 
honey, together with that of his neighbors, is so| seemed to me that the bees work hard- 
large that some of it must be shipped to distant | er to fill all those stories than they ever 


markets, his plan may be all right. But suppose | 


the crop is short, and Mr. Jones follows the same 
rule, selling at 9 cts. because the city price is 12. 
The grocers sell out all of his honey, which he has 
sold tothem at9cts.,and then buy from the city, 
paying 12 cts., and freight for it. If Mr. Jones had 
none they would pay 12 cts. and freight, say 13 cts., 
for all. Now, is there any reason why in this case 
he should not sell for 13 instead of 9 cts.? The 
same rule holds in other things. Years ago, the 
farmers about Marengo shipped their grain to 
Chicago, and I could buy corn from them at less 
than the Chicago price; but of late, dairying is so 
extensive that more corn is consumed than raised, 
and I have to pay more than the Chicago price. 
So the prices for honey should be higher or lower 
than city prices, according to circumstances. 
FULL COMBS TO CLUSTER ON. 


In the summer of 1886 I put some unoccupied 


brood-combs ona hive, to be taken care of. Some 


of them were empty, and some of them were partly | 


tilled with honey. I put five supers on the hive, 
making the whole affair six stories high, contain- 
ing, in all, 60 brood frames. By the time the har- 


vest was over, all were pretty well filled, and I left | 
them till about time to put in the cellar. WhenI | 
attempted to take off the upper super [ found | 
bees clustered in it, and concluded the brood-nest | 


was there. Looking at the entrance I was surpris- 
ed to see bees coming out, although it was too cold 
for bees to fly. Did the brood-nest extend from 
top to bottom, or was the colony separated into 
two clusters? I took off the upper two supers, then 


the next two, which I found solid with honey, hav- | 
ing but few bees. These few bees I brushed out, | 
and replaced the upper two supers, leaving the | 
pile four stories high, giving the bees an opportuni- | 
ty to get together in one compact cluster. They | 


were left thus till Dec. 10 (my bees were taken in 
the cellar about Nov. 17), there having been in the 
meantime some zero weather. Dec. 10 I concluded 
I would put in the cellar whichever story contained 
the cluster. To my surprise I found the bees still 
in all four stories; and taking out frame by frame I 
succeeded in getting the bees into two stories, 
which I put in the cellar. The combs I took out 
were filled with honey, and, as nearly as I could 
make out, the bees had originally distributed them- 
selves throughout the six stories, clustering only 
where there were empty cells. The question arises, 
Are combs filled solid with honey good for bees to 
eluster on? I have always supposed so, but in this 
case the bees spread through six stories rather 
than cluster on filled combs. This also makes me 
think that very large results might be obtained by 
piling up several stories of empty combs on a 
strong colony at the beginning of the harvest, and 
leaving them till its close. This colony was one too 
weak to work on sections, but I thought they could 
keep the worms out of these empty and partly fill- 
ed combs. JT can not tell how much honey they 
stored, but I think at least half the combs must 
have been filled by them. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, III. 

Your experiment of the six-story hive is 


did before under any other circumstances. 
| I watched anxiously to have you tell us 
| whether the bees wintered well or not. 
| Had you crowded them into two stories, say 
in October, I am inclined to think they 
would have consumed enough honey from 
some of the natural combs to have given 
them an excellent brood-nest for winter. 
| And now I want to inquire if you did not 
| find that honey in those five supers very su- 
perior in quality. It seems to mel have 
/never seen any honey equal to that which 
_we stored away in frames for table use that 
/season. Many of the honey-combs had been 
/on the hive from July till October. 


co OO 
A T-SUPER SHELL. 





FRIEND JENNINGS’ PLAN OF MAKING ONE. 





N my letter, published in GLEANINGS for Aug. 
15th, you make me say, “‘ I had a little trouble 
to get my bees into the supers.’ It should 
read, “‘ I had no trouble,” ete. 

When taking off supers I find it quite a both- 
er to have to first take off one or two hive-bodies 
before Ican get at the supers. Now, to obviate 
this I have made shallow frames, or shells. 





JENNINGS’ T-SUPER SHELL, 


These shells are made exactly like a Simplicity 
| body (Fig. 2), beveled edges, rabbets (no tin rabbets) 
| and all, but are made only the depth of the supers. 
On the ends of the supers, outside, is screwed a 
| cleat, % X ¥, shown at C, Fig. 3, and as long as the 
| super is wide. This is screwed on about “sg from the 
| top, and should fit snugly in the rabbet when placed 
| in the shell, as shown in Fig. 1. This allows the 
| super, at the same time, to sit firmly on the honey- 
| board, and the shell to come well in its place on the 
| shoulder of the hive. The cleats also serve as han- 
| dles, when used without the outside, and keep the 
| super in the center, between the ends of the sbell. 
When you wish to remove supers from your hive, 
all you need to dois to take the shell by the handles, 
and off comes the shell, super, and all, at the same 
time; or you can take off two or three with one 
| lifting, if you happen to be strong enough. There 
is another advantage. You will notice in the Sim- 
plicity hive that the honey-board projects % of an 
| inch above the shoulder. This causes the super to 

project a corresponding distance above the shell; 
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and as thetwo are the same depth, there is a simi- 
lar projection of the shell below the bottom of the 
super. The advantage of this is, that when you 
take off'a super filled with bees, and bees crawling 
nl over the bottom, you can set it down without 
killing a bee, as it rests on the edge of the shell, 
.where the bees have no chance to get. 

Fig. lis the two combined; Fig. 2 is the shell, and 
Fig. 3the super. In Fig. 1, A is the super, B the 
outside, and C is the cleat. The letters correspond 
in all the figures. 

So tar as I know, this is original with me, having 
never seen or heard of any thing like it before. If 
you do not believe there is comfort in using it, just 
try it, and you will find it much better than using 
hive-bodies to put over your supers. 

THEODORE JENNINGS. 

Rye, Westchester Co., N. Y., Aug. 23, 1887. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF COMB- 
FOUNDATION MILLS. 


SOME EXPLANATIONS IN KEGARD TO THE MAN- 
NER IN WHICH IT IS DONE. 





Pp LTHOUGH there have’ been, from 

my time to time, statements and sugges- 

tions made, to the effect that a bee- 

keeper will secure as much honey 

without the use of comb foundation 
as he will with it, the fact remains, never- 
theless, that the use of the article by bee- 
keepers seems to be-steadily on the increase. 
Occasionally a poor season for honey results 
in the demand being smaller than it was 
the season before ;; but I believe that, asa 
rule, the consumption of the article is 
steadily increasing. In 1886 we manufac- 
tured and sold 190 mills for making founda- 
tion. During the past season of 1887. which, 
however. is not. quite done with yet (for the 
reason that we send comb-foundation mills 
to almost every part of the world), we made 
and sold about 200, averaging, probably, 
$20.00, making a sum total of $4000. 

Now, although we have for some years 
been in hopes of producing as good machin- 
ery as the. world affords for making these 
mulls, we have, during the past three 
months, been making a still better machine 
than any thing we have used heretofore; 
and the engraying above is an accurate 
picture of .the machine now in use for the 
manufacture of the rolls we are sending out 
at present. - 

The first operation in making these rolls 
is to cast the metal on accurately turned 
steel shafts. A few years ago we used to 
do the embossing entirely by the use of sil- 
ver punches, raising the metal by repeated 
strokes so as to form the cells and cell-walls. 
Where mills are made by punching, how- 
ever, a comparatively soft metal must be 

+ used ; but by the late process of cutting out 
chips so as to form the cells, we may use a 
_ composition of copper, tin, and zine, nearly 
as hard as brass or copper. The advantage 
lof these hard rolls is, that they are not in- 
4» jured by the passage through: them of an 
»-comparatively hard substance, such as wood- 
en toothpicks used in cleaning the starch, 
ete., from the surface of the rolls. The 





“mache here shown is designed to cut out 








the chips from the hard metal, as mention- 
ed before. 


MACHINE FOR PRODUCING THE EMBOSSING AND 
ENGRAVING ON THE ROLLS OF FOUNDA- 
TLON-MILLS, 


In the machine above, a rol] is shown 
suspended by its bearings, in. the fore part 
of the machine. Right above it are two del- 
icate tempered steel chisels, or gravers, 
ready to cut out the chips of metal. These 
gravers are set in slides, and the slides are 
operated by a crank and pitman, as the 
reader will notice. One of the keen chisels 
first goes down and makes a cut in the sur- 
face of the roll. This first cut raises the 
edge of the chip, but it does not take it out. 
The finishing is done with the other chisel, 
which, as it comes down to its place, cuts 
the chip entirely loose, and throws it out. 
The third slide, operated by a similar pit- 
man, is seen standing very near, between 
the two chisels mentioned. This slide car- 
ries a steel punch which strikes a blow with 
sufficient power to make the walls of the 
cells. The various cog-wheels, levers, 
chains, balance-wheels, etc., are solely for 
the purpose of operating the two chisels 
and this punch. The machine is also so ar- 
ranged that every part is adjustable. For 
instance, we can make larger rolls than the 
usual size, when some of the bee-keeping 
friends happen to take a notion to call for 
them, or we can make rolls with drone-cells 
instead of worker, or cells of other dimen- 
sions, if needed. I believe. however, that 
most bee-keepers have decided there is lit- 
tle use for a foundation-mill made different- 
ly from our regular style, giving about 25 
cells to each square inch of foundation. <A 
great amount of money has been wasted in 
experimenting on cells a little larger ora 
little smaller ; also on a different height and 
shape of cell walls. Most bee-keepers have 
now settled down to pretty much one thing. 
Where very great height 1s advisable in the 
walls, they should be, especially for brood- 
combs, comparatively thick, and of soft 
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wax, while the bases of the cells should be 
as thin as the natural bases, if we can so 
get them; and with our new mills I think 
we accomplish more than has ever been ac- 
complished before. In making very light 
foundation for surplus-boxes, of course we 
want as little wall, or base either, as may 
be, to a certain limit; and the samples of 
our work that we are sending out now are 
equal to any thing produced. Foundation 
made from very thin wax, with no walls at 
all, or very slight walls, is accepted by the 
bees, it is true; but there seems to bea 
marked preference for a clearly defined 
raised edge of wax where the wall should 
be started. <A very poor, imperfect mill 
will emboss plain sheets of wax, or, rather, 
make indentations in it,so that the bees 
will work it out into comb; but a good ar- 
ticle of foundation is cheaper in the end 
than a poor or hastily made article, as I be- 
lieve most of tle friends will agree. 

With the above machine, and other appli- 
ances to match, we intend to give the 
world better work than we have ever done 
during any season heretofore. We are en- 
abled to accomplish a great many things on 
account of the large number of mills we are 
constantly sending off, that could not be 
done were we working: on a small seale; 
and we are constantly getting reports in 
regard to how well our product answers, 
from different parts of the world. 


_— TT oe 


THE PRESSED FOUNDATION VS. THE 
ROLLED. 





FRIEND DADANT GIVES US HIS EXPERIENCE AND 
OPINION IN THE MATTER. 


E come, perhaps a little late, to give our 

views on the Given or other pressed found- 

3 ation. Let us first thank friend Heddon for 

his eulogium. It is more than we deserve, 

for there are plenty of others just as 

prompt and anxious to give satisfaction to their 

customers. In fact, Mr. Root sets a good example 

for all to follow. As Mr. Heddon intimates, each 

man has a specialty, and each one excels in some- 
thing. 

When Given made his first press he sent us sam- 
ples, as he didto many others. We at once wrote 
him, saying that his samples were not satisfactory, 
being very uneven and badly printed. He answer- 
ed, acknowledging that his foundation was far from 
being what it ought to be, but stated that he was 
constantly seeking to improve it, and that, as soon 
as he could make the desired improvements in his 
machines, we should hear from him. But the fact 
is, that it was impossible for any one to makea 
press that would give entire satisfaction, because it 
could not laminate the foundation, and would al- 
ways make imperfect sheets, leaving too much wax 
in some parts of the sheets, and require too much 
pressure to print any part thoroughly. 

We soon found out that those who were making 
pressed foundation could not compete with the oth- 
ers, their work being, of necessity, very irregular. 
In addition to this, the constructions of the bees 
can best be imitated by the roller-mills, since they 
print thoroughly all the cells. The result was, that 
one man after another discarded the press, and it is 





now used, with only a few exceptions, solely by 
apiarists who make none but their own foundation. 

The only advantage that can be claimed for the 
Given press is that stated by friend Heddon—speed 
and ease of operation. And yet we are strongly of 
opinion that, ifa roller mill were furnished that 
made as rudimentary a wall as the Given press did, 
it would be of as easy manipulation as the press. 
We have withheld the public expression of our 
opinion on the Given press formerly, for fear of 
damaging the business of the manufacturers; but 
as this implement has not been offered for sale for 
some time past, we suppose that no one will be dam- 
aged by our statements. We are positively of opin- 
ion that no press, however carefully made, will ever 
succeed in competing with good roller mills. Like 
friend Heddon, we had thought at one time that the 
manufacture of comb foundation would be a part 
of the business of bee-keeping; but each season has 
convinced us more and more that it was taking the 
shape of a special industry. 

The crop of honey is next to nothing, and we 
have only afew barrels of itto spare. Our clover 
honey is nearly all sold already. C. P. DADANT. 

Hamilton, Ill., Oct. 1, 1887. 


I am very glad to find, friend D., that 
‘your experience so nearly coincides with 
our own. No doubt the work done by the 
Given press answered nicely with the bees ; 
but somehow it didn’t have the nice finished 
look that almost any manufacturer would 
wish to have his goods present when sent 
out; and our experience was, that it was 
very frailto handle. Notwithstanding the 
speed and ease, of operation in making it, 
as you give it, no dealer in supplies, that I 
know of, ever offered very long the Given 
foundation for sale. Anotber point you 
didn’t mention is, that the Given founda- 
tion can be made right inside of the wired 
frames. At one time we thought that there 
Was going to be a great demand. 

Now, | have something to say on the other 
side of the question. It has been remarked. 
= know, that there are always more or 

ess exceptions laid’ down in_ bee culture. 
When friend Young, from Norway, was 
here we had very many pleasant chats in re- 
gard to the supply-business, and among oth- 
er questions I asked him about foundation. 
He replied, that, although they had a mill, 
they got along very much better with the 
Given press ; and he finally made the as- 
tounding statement that one of the girls 
that helped him with the bees made all the 
foundation they used during the season of 
1886, besides all their sales. In fact, he 
said she made over 10,000 lbs. during one 
season; and she did it all alone, unaided, 
with the exception of a little trimming done 
by his daughter; and this young woman 
did this, too, with the Given press. She 
dipped the wax and pressed the sheets. One 
great point in favor of the Given press, he 
said, is the fact that, if the sheets were dip- 
ped the right size to go into the frames, they 
could be put through the press and still re- 
main the right size. The me he uses is 
about 8x 14 inches inside, and they make 
nice foundation that is accepted by the bees 
and worked out beautifully, and so thin as 
to get 10 sheets of the above size froma 
pound of wax. I suggested that they could 
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not have had very much walls. Friend Y. 
admitted they didn’t; but he said they had 
enough so they answered every purpose. 
What strange things do come up in bee 
culture! It only illustrates what I said a 
good while ago, that when people take a no- 
tion to a particular machine, plan, or . 
cess, they in time become so expert in their 
own way that they will produce astonishin 
results, where people generally would no 
get along at all. He agrees with the state- 
ment made by friend Heddon, that, when 
the press got to working nicely, from ten to 
twenty sheets could be put through without 
any lubrication whatever. I can not quite 
understand now why friend Heddon aban- 
doned the press after he had become so ex- 
pert in making it work. Will friend I. R. 
(ood and others who were strongly in favor 
of the press some time ago please tell us if 
they still hold to it ? 

Perhaps [ should mention that the name 
of the young lady who made over five tons 
of foundation herself, in one season, is Ja- 
cobina Ericsson. He says in their own 
country they call her ‘* Yacob,” for short, 
spelling it Jacob, our J being their Y. I 
might mention that she is taller than our 
portly friend Young himself, and he is cer- 
tainly more than six feet high. Whatever 
Norway succeeds in doing in bee culture, 
we shall have to admit that she ‘‘ takes the 
cake ” in producing stalwart men and wo- 
men. Bee culture is making great progress 
there. Some quite large apiaries have suc- 
ceeded in producing over 100 lbs. of extract- 
ed honey per colony, and this honey retails 
at 25 cents per lb. I wonder if it would not 
be a good idea for a lot of us to emigrate to 
Norway. 

a Sa 


BEE-HUNTING, CHAPTER TWO. 





HOW TO-USE THE HUNTING-BOX LLLUSTRATED ON 
PAGE 737, LAST ISSUE. 


S soon asthe bees get to working well it is 
best to move along the line; and until you 
have more bees at work than are needed, it 
is advisable to carry afew. It is seldoma 
good plan to carry less than three or more 

than tenor twelve. Get the becs at work on the 
lower comb in No. 2; close the cover; jar the box 
enough to make the bees rise; push the slide shut, 
and you have tbem so that they can not get daubed 
with honey. Make your second stand as nearly on 
the line as possible. Pull out the slide so that the 
bees can get to the feed. Put one of the extra 
combs beside the box, and stick near it a scented 
feather. In acouple of minutes, uncover the win- 
dow in the cover; and when the bees rise, let out 
one atatime. Note the direction in which it dis- 
appears, but don’t place much dependence in the 
first lines. 

Good judgment must be used in moving. When 
the bees work well, and we are a good distance 
from the tree in an open country, it pays to move 
half a mile at atime; but in thick woods I seldom 
move a stand more than forty or sixty rods. 
Should it be necessary to leave a stand a day or two 
it is best to leave a good supply of feed. Still, if 
none is left, bees can usually be called by the use 
of scent. When leaving stands, it is best to cover 


> 








them with bark, and to place them out of sight of 
any passer-by. 

We should move as often as practicable, and di- 
rectly on the line of flight if possible. While run- 
ning through the woods I have often been obliged 
to run a very crooked “ bee-line,’”’ as the bees often 
vary their flight to avoid obstacles in their way. 
Bees often, in going fromthe stand to the same 
tree, will fly far apart, some on one side of a clump 
of trees, and some on the other. This may occur 
anywhere on the line, but more especial)y near the 
tree. Also when a line runs from a field into heavy 
woods nearly parallel with the edge of the timber, 
the bees, instead of flying directly on the line, will 
pass down the edge of the clearing for several rods, 
and then make a short turn into the woods. 

It is a waste of time to look for the bee-tree, or to 
make cross-lines, until you get beyond the tree. 
When the bees fly back on the line, you may rest 
assured that you are beyond thetree. Move your 
last two stands closer together (lining the bees 
carefully), so that they are only ten or fifteen rods 
apart. Now, as you have bees flying trom two di- 
rections into the tree you will probably discover 
where they are immediately. But if you fail to find 
them easily, take a stand off to one side, eight or 
ten rods, and cross-line. This is the only place that 
I find a cross-line of any advantage. Usually, 
when you get to the right place, you can see the en- 
trance and bees plainly. Score the body of the 
tree and the end of broken limbs carefully. A 
good spy-glass isagreat help in looking into the 
tops of high trees. Quite often they will fly five or 
six rods off to one side of the tree, and then make a 
Square turn,in order to get to the entrance. But 
sometimes the bees don’t go up, in which case the 
tree is generally hard to find. I have found them in 
fallen timber. We should hardly expect to finda 
bee-tree on the ground, hence it causes a diligent 
search to find it. Having found the tree, it is best 
to mark it by cutting our initials on the bark. 
Then we have a legal claim upon the bees and hon- 
ey. In this section of the country, not one bee- 
tree in a hundred is valuable for lumter. But 
should it bea valuable tree we are under moral 
and legal obligations to see the owner and yet his 
permission to cut it, unless we climb the tree and 
take out the honey and bees, as explained in the 
A BC book. I prefer to fallthe tree on toa small 
tree, so as to ease its fall. I have helped fall many 
bee-trees, and I remember of only one which re- 
sulted disastrously to the bees or combs. In that 
instance they were in a dead limb. 

When it is intended to save the bees (as I always 
do) J should cut the tree immediately, and trans- 
fer the brood comb into frames. I prefer to cut 
bee-trees in the day time, as the flying bees are 
then out. Get the frames of brood, und as many of 
the bees as possible, into the transferring-box. If 
it is cold, be careful to keep the brood covered 
with bees that it may not get chilled. Search for 
the queen. She may be found on the brood-combs; 
but often she hides in some corner of the cavity. 
For dipping the bees into the box, I use a large 
spoon—one with a handle a foot long. After the 
honey is removed, place the box near the cavity, 
with the entrance open, and leave it there until 
dark. The flying bees will find the brood, and clus- 
ter in the box and on the outside. Bees can be 
taken from the woods late in the fall, and, by giv- 
ing them combs and honey, be wintered successful- 
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ly. In conclusion, let me say: Never have more 
than three stands atatime. Don’t let your hunt- 
ing-box or combs get scented, for at times scent 
should not be used. When running bees near an 
apiary,its use would be a disadvantage. Never 
quarrel over bee-trees, for— 


Oh! above all things on this side the sod, 
Have peace with thy neighbor and peace with thy God. 


WILLIAM E. GOULD. 

Fremont, Mich., July 15, 1887. 

Friend G., we are exceedingly obliged to 
you for the suggestions you have given in 
regard to bee-hunting that have not appear- 
ed before in print—at least, to my knowl- 
edge; and while it may be true that it is in 
only a few localities that it will pay in dol- 
lars and cents to hunt bees, it certainly pays 
in the additional knowledge we gain in re- 
gard to the instincts of this wonderful in- 
sect. There are a great many facts in re- 
gard to the habits of bees that we should 
never have discovered had it not been for 
bee-hunting ; and this thing alone will al- 
ways make it intensely attractive to me. 
While I write, the sun is pouring in upon 
us on this beautiful October morning, giv- 
ing promise of a delightful Indian-summer 
day. And what bee-keeper’s heart would 
not bound at the thought of a day of bee- 
hunting during this season of the year? If 
some friend can go along who loves God 
and bis works, and is well versed in natural 
history, What an additional charm it lends! 
Bee-hunters are generally a wild, free sort 
of pecple, and when off in the woods they 
are almost always ready to gather nuts, 
eatch fish, or take hold of any thing the 
fields and woods offer, no matter if they do 
start out expressly to hunt bees. Neighbor 
Hl. informed us yesterday that. on one of 
his farms mushrooms were so plentiful that 
he gathered a tubful in just alittle while. 
I wonder if the readers of GLEANINGS are 
familiar with mushrooms, and know what a 
gift from God they are. If not, I will try 
to tell you something about it at another 
time.—Friend G., especially do we thank 
you for the sentiment at the close of your 
article, expressed in poetry. 

et 


THE WASHBURN ENGINE. 





AN ENGINE ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR BEE-HIVE 
MAKERS. 


AE Washburn Engine Co. is manufac- 
turing an engine here in Medina 
which is not only able to run at ordi- 
nary speeds, but has even attained 
the rate of 8000 revolutions per min- 

ute. This engine was invented about three 
years ago. Its construction is such that it 
will not rack nor wear out, even at this high 
speed, like the common piston engine. In 
principle it is rotary, but is so constructed 
as to do away with many of the defects 
which hitherto have characterized the ro- 
tary engine. Space forbids our going into 
details of construction, to show how these 
defects have been overcome. It is enough 
to say, that, while we at first may have 
shared the common distrust of a rotary, aft- 


er having watched it here in Medina for two | 


years and a half in its practical working 
harness, and having recently subjected it to 


a thorough test in our own factory, we can 
say that we have found the engine in actual 
practice to be all that is claimed for it in 
theory, and eminently satisfactory. 

In consequence of the increased subscrip- 
tion-list of our journal (nearly 8000), we have 
been obliged to run over-hours. Hitherto we 
have been under the necessity of running 
our large engine, 90 horse-power, and all the 
line shafting, some 400 feet, simply to run 
the press in the main building. ‘This cer- 
tainly was not economy. Accordingly, we 
recently bought a 4-horse-power. Washburn 
rotary engine. It was set up in. the press- 
room, about 100 feet from the large boiler 
which supplies it with steam. When we 
negotiated for it we did not design to have 
itrun any thing more than our large cylin- 
der press. The first day’s running, how- 
ever, showed that it had an easy task ; and 
the press, though requiring a considerable 
amount of power, kept up the same speed 
that it did when run by our large engine. 
We then put on our paper-cutter and small 
job press, with no apparent flagging in mo- 

| tion. 

Recently, in the presence of the secretary 

‘and superintendent of the company, we 
gave it a further test. After putting on the 
two presses and the paper-cutter, we hitch- 
ed on 100 feet of line shafting. The. little 
engine didn’t even then seem to feel the 
load; and one merely observing it would 
not be able to detect that it was running 
more machinery, except as he saw the gov- 
ernor-valve open wider. We then put on two 
engine-lathes, each cutting quite large Saapa 
of iron, and still no diminution of speed ; 
then our deep well-pump, a large emery 
wheel for grinding planer-knives, and, last 
of all, a buzz-saw, were thrown on. All the 
machines were doing work, and yet it seem- 
ed as if we should never reach the capacity 
of the engine. Just as we were putting on 
another buzz-saw the belt flew off from the 
drive-wheel of the little giant—the latter 
abundantly proving that it could do all we 
required of it. 

During the time that these machines were 
put on, the steam-gauge showed C0 Ibs.—a 
fair average pressure. Recently, while mak- 
ing some repairs in the machine-shop, we 
ran 100 feet of line shafting along with the 
necessary counter-shafts—in fact, the whole 
machine-shop—with this little rotary, while’ 
it was running the large and the small press 
at the same time. ie ; 

In shutting down our saw-room at the 
completion of the day’s work we have, asa 
rule, about 60 lbs. of steam left in the large 
boiler. Formerly this pressure was left ‘in 
the boiler—a power, as you might say, con- 
fined only by iron bars and iron sheeting. 
Since the purchase of the little engine we 
have utilized this pressure. We find. after 
several careful tests, that this 60 Ibs. of 
steam in our 60-horse-power boiler at a 
distance of 100 ft. from the engine will run 
the engine, with press attached, an hour and 
three-quarters, without additional firing of 
the boiler-furnace. 

We regard these tests, not to speak of 
others which we have seen in the Washburn 
| shops and elsewhere, as conclusive evidence 
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of the practicability of the engine. You | namo-electro machines. Not long since it 


will notice in the cut given, that the con- 
struction is very simple. It has neither pis- 


was our pleasure, while in the shops of the 
Washburn Engine Company, to see one of 


ton-rod, crank, cross-head, eccentric-shaft, | these little rotaries running a dynamo, the 


nor slide-valve. In a common piston en- 
gine there is a considerable amount of met- 
al that must be kept traveling back and 
forth. The inertia resulting therefrom is 
considerable, and no little pressure of steam 
is required to overcome it. In the Washburn 
engine this reversal of motion is dispensed 
with, the power being applied directly and 
continuously to the shaft, without crank or 
other means of transmitting motion. If it 
is to run a buzz-saw, all that is necessary is 
to speed the engine up and put the saw upon 
the engine-shaft, or a shaft coupled direct 
to the engine-shaft, thus doing away with 
the necessity of putting up counter-shaft- 
ing, extra belting, etc.. to get requisite 
ee An indifferent observer hardly re- 
alizes the loss of power on counter-shafting 
and belting; but there is a considerable 
amount wasted in just this way, simply be- 
cause it is impossible to speed up a piston 
engine without racking it to pieces ; but 
with the Washburn engine, as we remarked, 
all this is unnecessary. 





THE WASHBURN ROTARY ENGINE, 


We propose to use the smaller powers of 
this engine on a saw-table—mandrel-shaft 
and engine-shaft to be continuous ; that is, 
we propose to have sufficient power and 
speed applied direct to the saw-table man- 
drel, without the intervention of a single 
belt or counter-shaft. The whole thing we 
shall sell ata much lower figure than our 
former engine and saw-table could be sold 
for. The engine is found to work admira- 
bly for various farm purposes, such as grind- 
ing, feed-cutting, pumping, etc. 

It has also made a wonderful record as 
a boat-engine during the past season. It 
excels in speed the reciprocating engines. 
The wheel is placed directly on the engine- 
shaft. The engine sits lew down in the 
boat, is light, can be reversed instantly, has 
no dead-centers or eccentrics, is economic- 
al of steam, and, in fact, the testimony of 
those who have used it is to the effect that 
the boat-engine is complete and thoroughly 
satisfactory. 

In consequence of this little rotary being 
able to reach aspeed of from 1000 to 3000 
revolutions per minute, besides being es- 
pecially well adapted for buzz-saws., it is 


end of the engine-shaft being coupled di- 
rect, w.thout the intervention of any belt- 
ing. It demonstrated perfectly, even in 
broad daylight, that it could make the two 
ints ot the carbon dazzle the eyes. We 
elieve there is no other engine—in fact, we 
are sure there is no piston engine—with 
which it is possible to run a dynamo with- 
out op. from a larger to a smaller pul- 
ley. ‘Che Washburn rotary not only saves 
space, but saves loss of power from belt- 
ing, as mentioned at the beginning of this 
article. 

There is one thing more which we should 
have mentioned : These engines are sold for 
less than the ordinary rors engine. VPar- 
ticulars can be learned of the Washburn 
Engine Co., Medina, O. 


a oo 
ONE OF “LES MISERABLES.” 


RAIN, RAIN, RAIN, AND LITTLE HONEY. 





ELL, friend Root, as everybody, almost, is 
telling you about this disastrous season, I, 
too, feel like joining the great throng of 
“les miserables,’’ and repeating the sad 
refrain. In the West, the doleful tune is 

pitched on one key—drought, drought. Our refrain 
in this part of the world is rain, rain, rain. This 
rain, this never-ending rain, commenced away back 
in early spring, and has kept it up with occasional 
breathing-spells, as it were, of two, three, or four 
days occasional sunshine. There was alittle gush 
of honey in fruit and locust bloom, between unfa- 
vorable days, which strong colonies rushed out and 
harvested, making rapid headway in filling up; but 
the weuk ones could only putter along, making a 
slight gain. The white clover bloomed in June, 
and a few favorable days scattered here and there 
along the season gave strong colonies a chance, 
and they rushed the crop into their storehouse. 
But the earth and atmosphere have been kept so 
saturated that much of the time when bees could 
be at work there was no honey secreted in the 
flowers. 

With the latter part of June came the intense 
heat, with no abatement of rain, but a sweltering 
atmosphere that almost parboiled every thing. 
Heavy thunder-showers, sunshine and rain, rain 
and sunshine, continued through the months of 
July and August. The mercury kept in the nineties 
the greater part of this time, with occasional jumps 
over a hundred. The theory that an electric at- 
mosphere promotes the secretion of nectar failed 
this season. The bees covered their hives during 
this hot wet weather, having nothing to do. Oc- 
casionally a day or part of aday would start the 
nectar, when the bees would sally out. In short, 
you of the West were scourged with drought, while 
we of the Atlantic States were drowned out with 
rain, both extremes proving equally disastrous to 
the honey crop. About one-tenth of a crop will 
measure our season's product in al] this section of 
country, and a few strong colonies that were pre- 
vented from swarming made about all of this sur- 
plus. The mediums, and the old colonies which 





equally well adapted for running the dy- 


cast swarms, made little if any more than a living, 
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and a good deal of feeding will have to be done for 
winter. 

Every neighborhood appears to demand a man- 
agement peculiar to itself; and the conflict among 
bee-masters appears to grow out of this law of con- 
traries among bees. It appears to be conceded 
generally, that uniting weak colonies in the spring 
only aggravates matters. The strengthened colo- 
nies, being aroused to renewed vigor, exhaust 
themselves in vain efforts to forage for the young 
brood that is at once started, the warmth of in- 
creased numbers contributing to stimulate the 
queen. These old bees are exhausted by fruitless 
efforts, and perish rapidly. Unite early and feed 
heavy, keeping the hives packed close and warm. 
A good store of food places the doubled-up colonies 
on an equal footing with those which have main- 
tained their strength through the winter. Other 
methods may prove better in other neighborhoods; 
but in this, weak spring colonies manage to make 
only a living, and grow to be fair colonies by fall, 
giving no surplus generally. Dr. Morrison is but 
eight miles distant from us, and he reported a few 
days in July the heaviest honey-flow he ever saw. 


. There was a fair yield here at the time, but nothing 


unusual; and the previous week, when the doctor's 
bees were starving, mine were living on the flelds 
comfortably. In one thing, however, there is al- 
most a universal agreement: This has been the 
poorest honey season throughout the U. 8. in many 
years. E. E. EWING. 

Rising Sun, Md., Sept. 26, 1887. 

Now, friend E., if it was too wet with you 
and too dry with us, there probably was a 
spot somewhere between us—a sort of gold- 
en mean, as it were — where it was just 
right, and everybody should have lots of 
honey. I can not think the extreme heat was 
unfavorable for the secretion of honey 
where it was neither too wet nor too dry. 
Can we not have a report from somebody liv- 
ing in this happy locality? 


OO — 
MORE ABOUT THE BEES OF INDIA. 


A BEE-MAN’S BEAR AND TIGER HUNT IN THE 
JUNGLE, 








R. ROOT:—I made the smallest crop of hon- 
ey this season I ever did before. Had I not 
adopted friend Hutchinson’s plan of hiving 
swarms on frames with starters, and fore- 
ing bees in the surplus apartment, I should 

have made hardly any thing. Most of my crop is 

from swarms managed in this way; but now comes 
the rub: The frames are built solid with brood, 
with very little honey in them—not nearly enough 
to winter on. Would it be? feasible to take two or 
three frames of brood from each hive, give them 
frames with foundation, and feed heavy? Would 
they build comb, fill and cap over this late in sea- 
son? I shall be greatly oblized for any suggestion. 
I inclose a letter from a friend outin India, who 
is very much interested in our little pets. Putitin 
GLEANINGS if you think it worth it. 
R. R. CUYLER. 
Rapidan Sta., Culpeper Co., Va., Sept. 14, 1887. 
Friend C., I don’t believe I would take 
away brood from your colonies. This brood 
will be soon hatching out; and if the bees 
are fed they will find a place to put the 
stores. I have heard about too much brood 








in September, for safe wintering; but I am 
sure I never saw a hive in all my experi- 
ence where I would recommend brood to be 
taken away. If the colonies are very popu- 
lous, may be they can spare some of the 
brood without detriment. In _ your locality 
I think they could build comb and cap it 
over without a bit of trouble ensuing, at the 
date mentioned. Below is the friend’s letter: 


Dear Cuyler:—It is a long time since I wrote you, 
so here goes. I have been a long time in this part 
of India now, shooting, and sport has been very 
poor indeed. I had one shot. at a tiger, which I hit 
but never got; and besides that, [ have bagged two 
panthers, wounded one, and missed another. My 
best day by far was on the 8th of this month, when 
I found a bear lying down, and shot her through 
the head. Not half an hour after this I found a 
cave with bear-tracks leading in, so I began to make 
a noise outside. Bruin looked out at once, and 
went closer into the cave. I then fired a shot in, 
and badgered her for some time, until, losing her 
temper, out she came at us with a growl. L hit 
her, and my second-gun man hit her too, and turn- 
ed her. She did not go far when I put a bullet 
through her brain, and finished a brace of bears be- 
fore breakfast—not a bad morning's work, eh? 

We are now in for our rainy season, and the rain 
isawful. I have not got much bee-news for you. 
I have tasted honey lately from asmall bee about 
Ys inch long all over. It builds in hollow trees in 
the jungle. Natives cultivate this honey in earth- 
enware pots, but do not understand the manage- 
ment of them. The bee is strong on the wing, and 
makes most delicious honey, really first Class, of a 
beautiful light color. 

There is one other kind that makes a very large 
hanging nest high up on trees. This honey I have 
not had a chance of tasting; but I am told it is not 
as good as No.1. The bee is much larger, and from 
the position of its nest I should say very strong in 
flight. Its nest contains a great deal of wax, but it 
is far too vicious to be cultivated. The little bee 
which I mentioned first would, in my humble opin- 
ion, pay if it were taken up by those who under- 
stood bee culture in the smallest degree. It is very 
common, and I fancy it depends chiefly on tree- 
blossoms for its honey crop. The hives found in 
the jungle sometimes contain a tremendous weight 
of good honey, but the natives spoil it in their dirty 
way of tearing it out with their hands. There are, 
of course, several other kinds of honey, but these 
two alone have I seen so far. In the case of bee No. 
1,if you take a nest inthe jungle entirely out, anoth- 
er lot of bees will occupy the same hollow place 
in two months’ time. From the amount of swarms 
one hears passing overhead, there must be enor- 
mous quantities of bees in the jungles. Experi- 
ments of sorts have, I believe, been made with bee 
eulture in India, but I know nothing of the result. 
Allthe honey (or nearly all) which is sold to Euro- 
peans in towns is foreign. California supplies any 
amount of so-called French honey, and very good, 
some of itis. Persian honey is imported into Bom- 
bay; and my experience of it is, that it is very nice, 
extremely aromatic, and of a fair color. I believe 
it would answer to keep the small species of bee No. 
lin this letter, and cultivate blossoms for them to 
alarge extent. I am now engaged in collecting 
specimens for a museum in Bombay. —_ 

N. Canara, India, June 10, 1887. 
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WHAT TO DO, AND HOW TO BE HAPPY WHILE DOING IT, 


Continued from Sept. 15. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


And God blessed them, and God said unto them, Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, 
and subdue it: and have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over ev- 


ery living thing that moveth upon the earth.—GEN. 


Did you ever think of it, dear reader, that, 
after God had directed man to replenish the 


earth and subdue it, the very first gifts men- | 


tioned are the fish of the sea? Now, I have 


several times in my life felt a great inelina- | 
tion to experiment in fish culture; and as I | 
finished the last chapter, wherein I men- | 


tioned to you that, by the assistance of the 
windmill, a running stream of water was 
now pouring into our carp-pond almost con- 
stantly, thoughts of fish culture began to 
revive. It was some time after dinner, 
while reading my mail, that my eye glanced 
at the National Journal of Carp Culture, 
which one of the clerks had laid on my table. 
While looking it over absently, my eye fell 
right on the following advertisement : 


W. WHITE, Chatham Center, Medina County, O. 
+). Iwill sell Pure Scale and Parti-Scale Carp, 
hatched in the fall of 86, for $1£ gab aod 100, and those 
in the spring of ’87 for $1.25. tained my stock 
from H.C. W. Muth, of Ohio. My express office is 
Spencer, Medina Co., Ohio. 


The reason why it attracted my attention 
was because J. W. White is a particular 
friend of mine, for he has been many years 
a bee-keeper. As soon as I noticed his 
name, my mind ran back to the different 
times I had visited him during the past ten 
or fifteen years. Friend White is a most 
genial, clever old gentleman, and, like many 
of the rest of us, is somewhat eccentric. On 
my first visit I remember he was greatly 
taken up with bees, full of ambition and en- 
ergy, and eager as any boy in his teens. On 
another visit 1 found him enthusiastic over 
crab-apples. He had different kinds on al- 
most every tree in his orchard. They were 
of all sorts and sizes and colors, and he 
seemed to never tire in showing different 
specimens. He had also a new process for 
grafting, as he called it. It was really a 
sort of budding, however, and he taught me 
how to do it, in a very few minutes, so that 
I grafted some choice cions in some apple- 


trees at home, and every one grew at the | 


first trial. This kind of grafting can be 


done at any time when the apples on the | 


tree are ripe. This may, however, refer to 
early apples, A bud is put in, much as. 
peaches are budded, and the whole is tied 


1:28. 


up with woolen yarn. The yarn stretches 
and presently rots off, so that no further at- 
tention is needed. Friend White had so 
many new things to tell us about crab-ap- 
ples and grafting, and about apples in gen- 
eral, that it was hard to get away from him; 
and I distinctly remember a remark that a 
neighbor who was with me made. Said he, 
**Mr. Root, you would think that neighbor 
White is just now all absorbed in this hob- 
'by of his; but I want to tell you that, no 
matter when you visit him, you will find 
him just as full of business projects and ex- 
periments as now. He is always enthusias- 
tic about something new.” 

Now, friends, is it not a rather happy 
state of mind to be always enthusiastic and 
intensely busy in developing some of these 
new gifts God has given us? Our text says, 
‘** Replenish the earth, and subdue it.” Well, 
if there is anybody who is replenishing the 
earth, and subduing it, it is this gray-haired 
friend of ours, John White. When I saw 
that advertisement in the Carp Journal, I 
noticed, too, the very low price at which he 
offered carp ($1.25 per 100 for * little ones’”’) 
my mind instantly comprehended the state 
of affairs. Our old friend has got through 
with crab-apples, and has struck on carp 
culture. He has probably got fish all over 
his farm, about as he had crab-apples all 
through the orchard when I last saw him, 
and I suppose you know that I myself am 
much after the fashion of friend White. 
Said I, mentally, ‘‘ It is only ten or twelve 
miles, and I am going to visit him very 
| soon. I declare, I believe I will go this very 
| afternoon.’’ And while I laid my plans and 
‘hurried around, I felt the blood in my veins 
| start anew under the influence of my sud- 
den project. I first asked mamma if Huber 
could be ready for a ten-mile buggy-ride in 
half an hour. She replied in the affirmative, 
and Huber himself replied with 4 small war- 
oo Then I went down in the lots to 
‘tell the men about their work while I was 
gone, and then back into the factory and 

into the office ; but in spite of al! I could do, 
| it was twenty minutes after three before the 
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letters were read and answered, and work 
out of the way. I knew it was late to start, 
but I like to do things when the spirit moves 
me, and so Huber and I pushed ahead, even 
though the sun was settling a good deal fast- 
er than I wanted to see it settle that after- 
noon. By the time we reached friend 
White’s there was only about an hour of 
daylight left. My friend looked somewhat 
older than when I last visited him, but there 
was the same animation, especially when | 
began to talk about carp. As we passed 
through the gate, and his wife came out to 
welcome us he introduced me with a re- 
mark something like this: **‘ Wife, here is 
Mr. Root, come all the way from Medina 
just to see me a little while ; but for the life 
of me I can not think what should bring 
him to see such a poor worm of the dust as 
Iam.” 

Then he went into the house, got a coupfe 
of large slices of bread, and off we went for 
the carp-ponds. When we first made prepa- 


sent the course of the waste water. At A it 
comes down between the hills on either side. 
Hill. ‘ Hill. 


Fig. 1. 


/ i Hill. 


Hill. 


on 


POND 
i 
Bie iain 


rations for the trip it was so near noon we | 


expected to get back in time for supper: 
but after we got into the buggy, Huber vol- 
unteered the information that mamma gave 
him a bag of bread and butter, and we had 
just lunched from this bag of bread and but- 
ter, with appetites sharpened by the keen 
air of the September evening. By the time 
we got to the bottom of the bag, however, 
[luber and I both felt sorry that mamma 
hadn't taken a larger paper bag; and when 
friend White came out with his beautiful 
large slices, I don’t know just what Huber 
thought, but I felt very much like wanting 
asample of the nice bread that Mrs. White 
knows how to make. Time was too pre- 
cious, however, even if I did know how 
gladly all the refreshments of the household 
would have been placed at our disposal had 
I said the word. There was only an hour 
before us, and I expected to make that hour 
count. We passed through the barnyard, 
and out near the summit of some great 
hills. I wondered at the time why friend 
W. didn’t take us directly down into the 
valley. To my great surprise, the first pond 
was over near the summit of the hills. It 
Was arranged so as to take the water from a 
gully that had washed between the crests of 
the hills. In fact, this gullv received the 
water from, may be, fifty or a hundred acres 


of upland. As this pond was a type of a se- | 


ries of other ponds that extend clear to the 
foot of the hills, I will try to make a some- 
what rough diagram here. 


DIAGRAM OF J. W. WHITE'S CARP-POND. 
At B a piece of four-inch tile is placed in 
such a way as to turn the water into the 

‘pond. If more water comes down into the 
gully than can pass through the four-inch 
tile, it follows the course of the dotted Jine 
in a ditch dug along in the hillside. This 
latter ditch is perhaps two feet deep, the 
sides being slanted like a letter V ; and this 
‘ditch is only for the purpose of conveying 
/away any surplus water that may come 
down during an unusually heavy rain. At 
C is the outlet, made of six-inch tile. Now, 
the sides of the pond where they were not 
formed by the bank of the hill. on either 
side are built up very rudely and cheaply. 
The clay and gravel are simply piled to a 
sharp point. In fact, the dam at many 
places is hardly wide enough along the top 
to walkon. I at once commenced to re- 
monstrate, and asked if such frail struc- 
| tures wouldn’t be washed away by heavy 
rains. Tis reply was characteristic : 
| “Why, Mr. Root, how can the pond wash 
| away, or even overflow, when no more wa- 
ter can get in than runs through the four- 
'inch tile, and the outlet is a six-inch tile?” 
I may not have got the size cf the tile just 
right; but the point is, that the outlet is a 
| size larger than the inlet. In order to catch 
/every bit of rain, a little mud dam is made 





Let the dotted line in the diagram repre- | across the waste-water channel, just below 
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the inlet at B. A heavy rain washes away | 
entirely this little mud dam made with the | 
hands, while it suffices, during a light show- | 
er, to turn al/ the water into the inlet at B. | 
Lest you may not get exactly the idea of | 
this inlet at B, I will make it a little plainer 

in Fig.2. The arrows show the water-course. 
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DIAGRAM OF INLET AND WASTE-WATEL 

PASSAGE. 

You will observe, that by watching your 
grounds for a convenient spot you have 
nothing to do but to dam across from one 
projecting point on the hillside to another 
on the opposite hillside, the deepest place 
being right at the outlet of the pond at C. 
The height of the dam ought to be so as to 
give three or four feet of water in this deep- 
est portion in the winter time. Carp are 
often wintered, however, in less than two 
feet of water ; and during the coldest weath- 
er of last winter (1886-’7) our own pond did 
not have more than 18 inches of water, and 
no fish were lost. It is probable, however, 
that circumstances were unusually favor- 
able; for during the previous winter we 
found, floating on the water, when the ice 
thawed off, forty or fifty great big fish, each 
weighing a pound or two. IT would suggest, 
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therefore, that the pond where your fish are 
to be wintered have at least a small spot not 
less than three feet deep. If this spot has 
an accumulation of soft mud in which they 
can burrow, it would probably be all the 
better. 

When I commenced asking about the out- 
let, friend White remarked : 

“Oh! yes, Mr. Root, that is what I want- 
ed to tell you about. The books and papers 


_ talk about a complicated arrangement that 
_ hardly anybody can understand, and I puz- 
_ zled over their diagrams a good while, and 
_ then made an arrangement of my own. See 
| here.” 


While speaking, friend White uncovered 
a sort of box, or chimney, right in the mid- 
dle of the dam, just over the outlet ; and in 
order to make it plain I think I shall have to 
use another diagram. This diagram repre- 
sents a cross-section of the dam, running 
through it at right angles, just where the 
outlet comes. 

You will notice in the diagram below, the 
arrangement is such that all water that gets 
out of the pond comes out from the lowest 
point in the pond. There are many reasons 
why this is preferable to letting the pond 
overflow at the top of the dam. First, we 
need to make every effort possible to keep 
the water in the pond warm; in fact, it can 
not be too warm to have the fish make a 
rapid growth, and therefore we can by no 
means allow the surface water, after it is 
warmed up by the sun, to pass off over the 
dam in the way the waste water usually 
comes off from ponds. Another thing: 
When water is stirred up, the muddy part 
always settles down to the lowest point; 
and if no provision were made for removing 
the accumulation at this lowest point, the 
pond would soon become filled up with 
mud, and we should have no pond at all. 
This often happens in ordinary ponds across 
a stream fed by surplus water from rains. 
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With the arrangement above, whenever the 
pond becomes too full the surplus passes 
out directly from the coldest water in the 
deepest portion, for cool water always set- 
tles to the bottom, and warm water rises to 
the surface, as you are well aware. The 
outlet-pipe, as I have told you before, is of 
pretty good-sized tile, depending, of course, 
on the area of the pond. Friend White’s 
ponds were all of them small ones—perhaps 
not more than twenty or thirty feet wide in 
the widest part, and may be fifty or a hun- 
dred feet long, twisting about among the 
hills, as a matterof course. For such ponds 
as these, a four-inch tile may be plenty 
large. In this case we should have the in- 
let only three inches. If an error is to be 
made, however, it is better to make it on 
the safe side, so we will suppose our outlet 
is our ordinary six-inch tile. This tile pro- 
jects into the wooden chimney before men- 
tioned. This chimney should be made of 
14-inch plank; and in order to have plenty 
of room inside, perhaps we had better make 
the internal dimensions 8 x 10inches. Now, 
if there were nothing inside of this chimney, 
the water would go straight through the 
tile; but a partition is formed, in the shape 
of a movable gate. This gate is simply a 
board 8 inches wide and 3 feet long—that 
is, if you want the water to stand at just 
three feet in depth from the lowest point in 
the dam. If you can have four feet of 
water, make your gate four feet long, and 
soon. This gate is held just in the middle 
of the chimney by a strip of wood, say an 
inch square, nailed securely into the oppo- 
site sides of the chimney, thus: a ais the 
strip. 


Gate, 








TOP VIEW OF CHIMNEY. 


I wondered why the water didn’t leak out 
around the board simply laid against these 
strips of wood ; but friend White replied, 
* Why. bless you, friend Root, we just put 
in a shovelful of bran, stable manure, or any 
thing else that is handy, and this soon 
tightens the gate up.” Bran answers 
nicely for such purposes, as it is carried into 
the cracks by the water ; and when it swells 
it makes a sort of paste that stops up all 
crevices. This gate is not to be removed un- 
til you want to draw all the water off from 
your pond. When ashower comes up, the 





water comes in at the inlet until it raises 
the water in the pond higher than the top 
of the gate ; then it comes down over the 
other side. By raising the lid of this wood- 
en chimney we can look down and see the 
water in the chimney at exactly the same 
level as the outside water in the pond; but 
whenever there is an overflow it rises so as 
to pour over the top of the gate; and all 
the water that gets out comes directly from 
the bottom of the deepest spot in the pond. 
Now, is not this ingenious, and simple too ? 
Over the mouth of the tile, on the inside of 
the pond, is slida cdp of galvanized wire 
cloth, the meshes being + inch square. It 
strikes me that this cap of wire cloth will 
be speedily covered with mud and accumu- 
lations; but friend White didn’t mention 
having any trouble on that score. As his 
ponds are only three or four feet deep, 
it would not be much of a task to wade in 
and clean off this wire-cloth cap ; and while 
I think of it, 1 believe I would have a de- 
pression just under the end of this piece of 
tile, in which the soft mud might drop so as 
to clear the wire cloth. Of course, you will 
have to scoop it out when the depression 
gets filled up. Our carp-books talk about 
extensive collectors to be put in right here 
at the mouth of the inlet; but friend White 
said he didn’t have any such thing, and 
didn’t see any use of it. 

The first pond we viewed was empty. It 
had been drawn off some days before, when 
he expected a big rain that did not come. 
As the water, however, was caught in the 
pond just below, none of it was wasted ; 
and this lower pond must have needed it 
badly ; for when we went down to look at 
it, it seemed to me it was pretty nearly dried 
up. When one of the slices of bread before 
mentioned was thrown over into the water, 
however, we found there were fish enough, 
and they were certainly lively enough, even 
in such very close quarters. They literally 
covered the piece of bread, and scrambled 
over it. In facet, there seemed to be thou- 
sands in that small compass. I asked if 
they didn’t die for want of more water. 
Friend White replied, ‘* Why, friend Root, 
there is something remarkable about this. 
These fish seem to be perfectly healthy and 
well. There has not been a dead one on the. 
surface of the water for weeks; and the 
cramping of them in such small compass 
during this extremely hot weather seems to 
have no bad effect at all. When the pond 
was a good deal higher, however, they be- 
gan to die at one time so rapidly that I be- 
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came alarmed, and Was about to conclude 
they must have more water from some 
source or they would all die. But all at 
once they stopped dying, and have been 
smart and healthy ever since, as you see 
them now. There is surely some hidden 
truth that we haven't yet got hold of in this 
matter of carp-keeping.”’ 

There is a good moral here, friends. We 
are all prone to be in haste to decide what 
the matter is with our bees, fish, and other 
domestic animals; but a great many times 
a little patient watching would show us that 
we are entirely wrong. Ie resumed : 

* Why, when I drew off that first pond a 
few fish were left in the mud, to be gathered 
up and taken to the lower pond at some oth- 
er time. They were forgotten, however, and 
when remembered I felt certain they were 
all dead. Imagine my surprise to find them 
alive, and apparently unharmed, although 
they had been several days almost without 
any water at all. They simply burrowed in 
the soft mud.” 

This fact indicates what has been stated 
many times before, that carp are wonderful- 
ly tenacious of life. When you are in a hur- 
ry you can pitch them on the grass, espe- 
cially if the grass is wet, and leave them for 
several hours. So far as I can discover, it 
does not seem to harm them. Now, al- 
though friend White is remarkably success- 
ful, he has not taken nearly as much pains 
as he might do, and his ponds were not re- 
markably tidy at the time of our visit. I 
noticed marks of chickens, and, if I remem- 
ber correctly, also ducks and geese, in the 
mud around this second pond. When I 
asked if they didn’t gobble up the fish he 
said he supposed they did, and that they 
must be fenced out; but as the fish were so 
plentiful it didn’t matter very much. Just 
then I remembered his advertisement of carp 
for only $1.25 per 100, and I interrogated : 

‘** Look here, old friend ; how do you cateh 
the fish, even after you have got them, so as 
to sell them so cheap ?” 

‘*Oh! that is the easiest thing in the 
world. I just take the scoop over there and 
dip them out; take out what I want, and 
let the rest go back in.” 

* But didn’t it take a good deal of scoop- 
ing to geta hundred fish of the size you 
want for an order ?” 

‘** Why, bless you, no. At one time we 
made careful count, and I actually brought 
out 556 fish at one dip. I called them up 
with a piece of bread, as you see them there, 
and I got the scoop right under them.” 
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I felt like taking off my hat and bowing 
my head to the superior skiil of this old gen- 
tleman whom I had decided to call upon, 
and felt again the folly of living for years so 
near by our neighbors, and going through 
life without even knowing what is going on 
within ten miles of us. In fact, 1 had sev- 
eral times thought of making long and ex- 
pensive journeys to see carp establishments 
in good running order, and here was this 
old friend fussing away at home by himself, 
who had made a great stride in advance of 
any of us—at least, I call it a great stride. 
With his rude appliances and cheap, simple 
little mud dams, he had been selling carp to 
stock ponds for about one-fourth the usual 
prices, and he was doing well at it. 

** Friend White, what does all this straw 
mean in the water, and up along the shore 
of this pond ?” 

I had concluded mentally he had put it in 
for the carp to attach their eggs to while 
spawning; but I thought I would move cau- 
tiously this time. 

“Oh! that is the straw left. after I feed 
them oats in the bundle. It does not look 
very tidy, but they seem to like oats in the 
bundle better than in any other way ; and it 
isanice place for the little carp to dodge 
around among the straws.” 

Did you ever! feeding fish oats in the 
bundle ! No doubt those little chaps took as 
much comfort in skulking around through 
the straws as fowls do around straw-stacks 
in a large barnyard. I decided not to find 
any fault with friend W. while he evidently 
seemed to know so well what he was doing. 

The next thing that attracted my atten- 
tion was the handles of some frying-pans, or 
skillets, that were just under the water on 
the opposite shore. I came pretty near ask- 
ing him if he fed the fish frying-pans as well 
as oats in the bundle; but I was beginning 
to think I had better move carefully. The 
explanation was, ‘* Why, certainly; those 
frying-pars are what we cook the corn-meal 
in. You see, the fish are very fond of corn- 
meal mush, and we just carry it down to 
them and shove it under the water, and, oh 
my! how they do go for it! We have two 
frying-pans, so as to cook in one while they 
are eating out of the other.”’ 

No wonder friend White's fish grow and 
multiply and replenish the earth. 1 didn’t 
suggest to him then that he was fulfilling 
the scriptural injunction by raising fish ; 
but he will know it when he sees this in 
print. 

We passed down to the next pond. This 
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was a new one, just finished. and ready for 
asummer shower to fill it up. The dam 
here came right up by the side of the road, 
and it was supported and made strong by a 
willow hedge. This was another idea worth 
many times my trip. A willow hedge would 
grow splendidly along the bank of the pond; 
and after their roots get well anchored in 
the soil, it would take a freshet indeed to 
break the pond away. This pond is to be 
quite a little larger than the others. The 
next one he called his ‘* store-pond.”’ It was 
simply to keep big fish in until they wanted 
them to use. It might have been twenty 
feet wide by thirty feet long: but, so far as 
I can remember, I think the dimensions 
were smaller instead of larger. The idea 
became more and more apparent that carp 
could be raised in a little pool of water just 
as well as ina pond covering acres. This 
pond had been in use long enough so that the 
banks were covered with a grassy sod. And 
here came out another of his plans. During 
adry season a part of the ponds were drawn 
off, the ground harrowed up and sown to 
grass. When the grass gets a good hold the 
ponds are filled with water, and the fish are 
allowed to graze and dig out the roots: and 
this grassing and sodding process makes the 
dams themselves impervious and strong. 
The ponds for summer use, and for keeping 
carp for the table, may be very small and 
very shallow; in fact, the latter seems to be 
preferable for spawning purposes. When 
winter comes, take all your fish and put 
them in a pond having holes three or more 
feetdeep. Itis by no means certain, how- 
ever, that this depth is necessary. 

The next pond we visited was quite nar- 
row but rather long. In here were the larg- 
est fish,and it was a treat indeed to see 
them swim around with hardly water 
enough to cover their great backs. As they 
curved their bodies and gracefully moved 
about under the rays of the fast-setting sun, 
it seemed to me I never saw a prettier sight. 
They were comparatively tame, and the 
sound of their lips as they nosed about 
among the water-plants plainly indicated 
they were feeding. When asked if they 
could be safely wintered in such a small 
pond as this, friend W. replied : 

** Why, Mr. Root, you will hardly believe 
me when I tell you that I once found one of 
those great big fish frozen fast in the ice. 
He was apparently as dead as a door-nail, 
und so I got my ax and chopped him out, 
thinking that a frozen fish would be just as 
nice to make a dinner of as any. I laid him 





down on the ice, sticking fast to a great 
chunk, and, pretty soon to my great surprise, 
he commenced flopping about. I put him 
back in the water, and it never seemed to 
hurt him a particle.” 

Now, then, if freezing fish fast in the ice 
does not kill them, how do we know that cold 
kills them at all? 

As his fish have outgrown their small 
quarters, many of them, he has scooped out 
the largest ones and put them around in 
different places on the farm, temporarily ; 
and in arunning brook from a spring near 
his house he had placed a number of great 
big fellows, waiting until they were wanted. 
He said he felt quite anxious about them, 
for with a heavy rain the water would pour 
down between the hills so as to overflow this 
brook run entirely. Now, I should have 
picked upon this low spot close to the 
spring for my carp-ponds ; but he wisely de- 
cided in the outset that he couldn’t risk any 
ponds On low ground that might by any pos- 
sibility be covered with water; and by so 
doing he has demonstrated to the world at 
large that fish may be produced in countless 
numbers, and at an almost insignificant ex- 
pense, on almost any upland farm, or on any 
ground which it may not be advisable to use 
for any other purpose. If rain water alone 
will keep a carp-pond through so dry a sum- 
mer as that of 1557, it seems as if it 
would be safe to decide they could be kept 
safely through an average season. As we 
drove homeward, however, I thought of my 
windmill and its incessant stream of spring 
water: and I felt as if I thought more of it 
than I ever did before. Such a windmill 
would have been worth ever so much to 
friend White. 

Although it was quite dark when we were 
ready to go, friend White insisted on getting 
some apples and pears for us to take along. 
Huber seconded this suggestion quite heart- 
ily. As we were getting into the buggy I 
suggested that I was writing a book, and 
felt that I had been greatly enriched by my 
visit, when our genial friend replied : 

‘Why, Mr. Root, come down and bring 
your wife, and stay a whole week or two 
weeks, and it sha’n’t cost you a copper for 
board and lodging, and I will tell you all I 
know about the fish, and we will have a good 
time watching anc working with them.” 

I told him that, while I thanked him ever 
so much for his kind offer, it would be en- 
tirely out of the question; and as I went 
away I figured up mentally the amount of 
information I had secured in just about one 
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hour. Why, dear reader, what I saw and 
learned during that hour would make quite 
a nice little book, were | to tell-it all. 

As we pass@d the little country town of 
Chatham Center, Huber asked if they didn’t 
keep something to eat at one of the stores. 
I told him we would see; and when the 
man said only a dime for a nice bagful of 
crackers and cheese, I thought he must have 
made some mistake. Surely no one ought 
to complain that he can’t get enough to live 
upon in such a land as this, flowing with 
milk and honey, and with ponds and streams 
filled with fishes. Before we got ready to 
partake of our crackers and cheese, however, 
Huber had forgotten his hunger and gone to 
sleep, and for two hours he slept with his 
curly head across my lap. When mamma 
ran out to meet him (for she had been 
watching through those two long hours for 
the sound of buggy-wheels) she declared 
she never thought so much of Huber before 
in her life, and added. she believed she was 
about as glad to see his papa too as she ever 
was before. That last observation, I want 
to tell you, was a pretty strong one; but as 
she expected us at home about dark she kept 
thinking that Meg had run away, or that the 
cars had run over us in the dark without 
anybody knowing it, and things of that sort. 

The next morning, almost my first work 
was to make a scoop like that shown on next 
column. <A piece of galvanized wire cloth, 
four meshes to the inch, and exactly a yard 
square, is the principal expense of the ma- 
chine. This wire cloth is worth now about 
8 cents per square foot, which would be 72 
cents for the amount required for the scoop. 
Notch it in the corners, and bend it up as 
shown in the engraving, so the sides will be 
about five inches high. Now take a piece 
of very heavy iron wire, about the kind used 
for bails of very heavy water-pails, and 
bend it so as to surround the upper edge of 
the scoop. Have your wire long enough, 
however, so. the two ends can be bent up 
side by side, where the handle goes on, say 
6ors inches long. For a handle, I found 
one that had been broken off from an iron 
rake, having a good stout ferule on the low- 
erend. Bore a hole into this, large enough 
to let two wires go in, and wedge it solid 
with a large nail. Now putin the bracesas 
shown in the picture. These are also made 
of the same kind of wire that goes around 
the scoop. Where they are fastened to the 
rake-handle a hole is bored so the wire 
will drive through close, and then the end is 
bent over. The other end is simply bent 





around the rim of the scoop. To make this 
last bend you will need to heat the end in 
the fire, in order to muke it soft. The edge 
of the wire cloth is rolled over the heavy 
wire, and soldered. The corners are also 
soldered. Any tinner can do the soldering 
easily by using the soldering-fluid required 
to solder zine; orif you have a set of solder- 
ing-implements you can do it all yourself. 





SCOOP FOR GETTING CARP OUT OF POND. 

As soon as the machine was done I put it 
over my shoulder and marched off to the 
carp-pond. I didn’t take anybody along— 
not even Huber, for I had tried so many 
times to catch the carp, and failed, I confess 
I hadn’t very much faith. I went up close 
to the water’s edge, reached out as far as I 
could, and dragged the front edge along the 
bottom of the pond. I got lots of leaves and 
mud and sticks and weeds, but ‘‘ nary” a fish. 
I began to say to myself, ‘‘ There, that is 
just as I expected ;’’ but I thought I would 
try another dip where the water was deeper. 
This time I did have one bright sparkling 
little finny chap that was handsome enough 
to raise my spirits as high as they went 
down because of the failure of the first dip. 
He was so lively could hardly get hold of 
him even when I had him out on dry land. | 
put him down on the grass, and wasn’t he 
handsome! It had been raining, and the sun 
had just come out through the clouds: and 
as the beautiful starry scales glistened in 
the sunlight they looked like sparkling but- 
tons that Dame Nature had sewn on so as to 
make a grotesque belt. Some of the new 
fashions in dresses are very pretty; and 
from a child I have always rather liked 
bright buttons arranged with taste. But 


| did ever the art of milliner or dressmaker 
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begin to compare with this little bit of wrig- 
gling and twisting animated nature? Was 
even Solomon in all his glory arrayed any 
thing like one of these? Now, | really wish 
I could give you a picture of this one little 
fish that would do him justice. We will try. 





A YOUNG MIRROK CARP AS I SCOOPED HIM 
OUT OF THE POND. 

I believe the cut above shows you just 
about the size of the fish I first scooped up. 
When I had admired him sufficiently I put 
him inatub that is fed by the windmill, 
where the Jersey cow drinks, and I scooped 
for some more. This time I got half a doz- 
en. Nature does not make them all alike, 
and here is a picture of one of the next. 





ANOTHER MIRROR CARP. 
Where there are no scales they are as 
shiny and glossy as a piece of bright silk. 
At the third scoopful I had a whole 


you in the pictures, or about that. 
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at all; others are strongly in favor of mirtor 
carp, and still others as vehemently declare 
the ones with scales all over are hybrids, 
mongrels, etc. My opinion, *however, back- 
ed by friend White, is, that it does not 
make a particle of difference whether they 
have scales, no scales, or a few scales here 
and there.* The latter are by all odds the 
handsomest. But it may be that those with- 
out any scales at all are the easiest to pre- 
pare for the table. This will be determined 
when we get further along in the industry. 
probably. 

Do you want to know how old carp are. 
the size of the pictures ? Well, probably two 
or three months. I am inclined to think 
the breeders are spawning all the time dur- 
ing warm weather, for there are little carp 
in our pond now not bigger than a pumpkin- 
seed, and from that all the way up. Great 
stories are told in regard to the rapidity of 
their growth. Friend White says he sold a 
neighbor 25 fish of the size I have shown 
This 
neighbor fixed a little puddle for them (for 
it could hardly be called a pond) just below 
a little spring; and as they loved to see the 
fish eat, they were fed daily with scraps 
from the table, all they would eat. He sold 
the fish in harvest time, and at the time of 
my visit, toward Oct. 1, he said that many of 


_ them were as large as a man’s hand, and fit 


| for the table. 


Very likely they will grow as 


fast as chickens, and require very much less 
_ expense in the way of food. 


dozen of different markings and sizes, and | 


these pleased me so much that I selected 
three, put them in a quart fruit-jar, and sent 
them to the engraver. The third one has 
scales all over, as you notice, and this is 
called a‘ full-scale” carp. 





FULL-SCALE CARP. 


Now, a great deal has been said about 
these three different kinds of carp; and 
breeders have talked a good deal as we 
would talk about the stripes on our bees. 
Some declare that carp should have no scales 





ARE CARP GOOD TO EAT? 

There has been much said through the 
papers, as you may know, about the fitness 
of carp for food; but so far as my taste is 
concerned, I must say most emphatically 
they are excellent. I am a little notional 
about fish. I don’t care much about white 
fish; and the kinds of fish that many peo- 
ple praise I should object to: but I have 


from childhood considered black bass one of 
| the choicest dishes that can be served to ap- 


pease a man’s hunger; and when I tell you 


that I consider the carp, just as they are 


| 
| 


taken from our ponds, without any feeding 
or fattening, fully equal, to the bass, it is 
saying a good deal. The flesh is a trifle 
sweeter and a little more greasy. Aside 


| from this I don’t believe I could tell one 


from the other. 


*A fiock of poultry may, by a little pains, be made 
all black or all white; and the color of the feathers 
will in no way change the habits or valuable traits 
of the poultry; and my opinion is, that scales or no 
scales has as little to do with the rapid growth or of 
the quality of the flesh of the fish. 


For a further consideration of this subject, see our revised A BC of Carp Culture, now in press. 
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FIRE-EXTINGUISHERS. 


CHARRING CHAFF HIVES TO DISINFECT FROM 
FOUL BROOD. 





RIEND ROOT:—Seeing your mention in Our 
Homes of some new fire-extinguishers you 
have been getting reminds me of some expe- 
rience of mine and the conclusions I drew 
from it. Idon’t know what kind you have, 

but I suppose it is one of the forms of “ hand- 
grenades” in which a small quantity of fluid, claim- 
ed to have great power against fire, is thrown up- 
on the blaze. 





In public exhibitions, I believe the agent ygener- 
ally builds a close wall of boards, against which a 
fire is built with kerosene oil and light combusti- 
bles. When the fire is well under headway, the | 
contents of the extinguisher are applied with won- 
derful effect. Well, now to my experience: 

ln disinfecting hives in which there had been 
toul brood, I boiled them, asl told you. As chaff 
hives were too large to boil, and steam was not con- 
venient, I tried charring the inside. This was coat- 
ed more or less with wax and propolis, often with 
paint as well. I sprinkled a few light shavings on 
the bottom, and saturated them with kerosene, 
pouring it all over the sides and bottom. When 
the match was applied you may be sure there was a 
fire. Flames, filling the whole top of the hive, rose 
several feet above it, making it impossible to 
stand near, on account of the heat. Most onlook- 
ers would have said that the hive was doomed. 
How did I extinguish it? Why, a single gill of 
water—scarcely over atablespoonful sometimes— 
thrown into the midst of that roaring, seething 
mass of flame, would extinguish it instantly. I 
can recall only two or three instances out of many 
in which this smal! quantity of water failed to ex- 
tinguish the flame instantly and completely, al- 
though often the whole inside of the hive had be- 
come thoroughly charred an eighth of an inch or 
more in depth. I will not try to explain it; but 
though Ido not know, I suspect that these fire-ex- 
tinguishers act in exactly the same manner. I 
have seen the statement, apparently authoritative, 
that an analysis of one of these extinguishers | 
showed the contents to be nothing but salt and | 
water, and that in another there seemed to be 
nothing more that would have any effect on fire. 
It has been shown that salt water is slightly more 
effective than fresh for extinguishing fire, and 
these extinguishers arc probably more effective 
than so much water to just that degree and no 
more. 

A pailor two of water, covered to prevent evap- 
oration, and with enough salt in it to keep it from 
freezing or being used for other purposes, with a 
cheap force-pump hanging by it, will be found, I 
think, the best and most reliable provision for put- 
ting out fires. J. A. GREEN. 

Dayton, Ill., Sept. 27, 1887. 

Friend Green, I am very glad indeed you 
have taken hold of what I agree with you to 
be a monstrous swindle ; and I am glad von 
take hold of it without gloves on. I had al- 
ways been prejudiced against these things 
until I saw a lot of hand-grenades put up in 
the railroad depots and offices. My conclu- 
sion was, that if the railroad companies in- 
dorsed them they must be a good thing. 
We paid, I think, $18.00 a dozen, and they 














were hung up around the factory. One day 
the copper wire loop that supported one of 
them broke, and it dropped beside one of 
the workmen. We all supposed, of course, 
that a great volume of carbonic-acid gas, or 
something similar, would be liberated by 
the breaking of the glass. The Babcock 
fire-extinguisher, and perhaps many others, 
liberate carbonic acid by pouring the diluted 
acid on chips of marble or something of 
that sort; and it is well known, that car- 
bonic acid extinguishes fire exactly as a wet 
blanket will act, providing, of course, there 
is a sufficient volume of the gas. Just how 
these little globes containing the transpar- 
ent liquid liberated such volumes of gas, we 
didn’t know; but we thought it might be 
by compression, like bottles of soda water, 
ete. To our surprise, however, this glass 
that accidentally fell and broke did not lib- 
erate any gas whatever. No cloud of steam 
or vapor arose to choke the occupants of the 
rooms, or astonished our eyes. <A piece of 
the glass contained some of the liquid, and 
it tasted like salt and water and nothing 
else. At the time our warehouse burned | 


got a lot of these hand-grenades and threw 


them into the edges of the fire. In fact, I 
tested them on piles of lumber where they 
certainly ought to have produced some et- 
fect in staying the flames. Many witnesses 
can testify that they produced no sort of 
effect whatever. Where the liquid fell on 
the boards it put out as much fire as a pint 
of water would be likely todo. This ended 
our confidence in the Harden hand-grenade. 


A few months ago some agents were in 
town, having for sale a long tin tube hold- 
ing perhaps a quart or two of some liquid. 
They made a test exactly as you describe it, 
on our public square, and it was wonderful 
how the fire went out. I picked up an emp- 
ty tube, however, and tasted of the liquid 
remaining in it, and it seemed to me to be 
salt and water—nothing more. I suppose 
most of you remember about throwing salt 
into the fireplace to put out a burning chim- 
ney, or even throwing it into the stove. If 
there is a good hot fire, the fumes of the gas 
liberated will extinguish the flame. But 
suppose, however, it is not salt and water 
in these tin tubes and glass bottles. Sup- 
pose it issome chemical. Is it likely that 
said chemical is so very costly that a weak 
solution is worth $18.00 per dozen? I do 
not want to be uncharitable ; in fact, I pre- 
fer to be among the class who" think no 
evil; but if our American people are be- 
ing humbugged to the extent of the forego- 
ing, it is high time indeed that the press of 
our land take the matter up and expose the 
swindlers. I suppose this would be out of 
the line of the experimental colleges and 
stations in the different States ; but there 
ought to be somebody with scientific knowl- 
edge sufficient, and time and means, to 
make the experiment to protect the people 
from such like swindles. Now, if these fire- 
extinguisher people are honest, and they 


have got something that is so costly that it 


can’t be afforded for less than $18.00 per 
dozen, it won’t hurt them a bit to be held up 
for inspection. It does not hurt any honest 
business to ventilate it thoroughly. 
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In site to disinfecting chaff hives by 
lire, Mr. Cowan said he would feel safer 
about it to take out the chaff and burn it 
up, or destroy it in some such way, then im- 
merse the chaff hives in boiling water; and 


this is what we are preparing to do with 


ours. 

The secret of the instantaneous ex- 
tinguishing of the fire in the chaff hive is 
simply the generation of steam in a con- 
fined space ; and it is well known that the 


fire in any building may be put out instant- | 


ly by opening a steam- -pipe so as to fill the 
building with vapor. Factories and other 


buildings where heating is done by means | 


of steam-pipes have often extinguished fires 
in this manner. No blaze can exist in a 


room which is filled with condensed watery | 


vapor. 
REPORES DISCOURAGING. 


“LOTS OF BEES WILL STARVE.” 
» S$ the honcy season is now over I will send you 
my report. I commenced in the spring 
with 13 stands; increased to 15 by swarming, 
and got 50 lbs. of honey. This has been one 
of the poorest honey seasons I have seen 
since I have been keeping bees. Last year's 
drought killed the white clover. The bees worked 
well in the fiux-fields while they were in bloom. 
Lots of bees will starve this winter, unless fed, 
which will hardly be done, as the most are kept in 
the old box hives. Wo. O. HEIVLY. 
Raymore, Mo., Sept. 29, 1887. 














This has been the poorest season for honey we 
have had foranumber of years. There is no sur- 
plus; and if the drought continues, bees will have 
to be fed to carry them through the winter. 

Delhi, Ill, Aug. 3, 1°87. H. D. EDWARDs. 


THE FIRST FAILURE IN =) YEARS. 

Becs have done nothing this year. I had 20 colo- 
nies this spring; hud 2 natural swarms, and divided 
to4. lam feeding now, and want to get themin 
good shape for winter. They are making a little 
honey now from heart’s-ease and a few other 
weeds, but will not make enough to winter on. 
This is the first year that is a total failure, in my 
recollection, and | have kept bees for about 22 
years. We must have disappointments sometimes: 
but don't give it up yet. THOS. CHAPMAN. 

Rocheport, Mo., wit 22, 1887. 

ALAS ! 

Blasted Hopes is not a fair picture of a failure in 
this locality this season. I have 30 hives, which I 
put in good condition early in the spring, hoping to 
reap a good harvest; but, alas! I shall not get 50 
Ibs. of honey from the whole lot. Last year I took 
aus muchas % Ibs. of comb honey from a single 
hive. If this is not grounds for having the blues, 
I wish some one would furnish them. I will not 
give it up, though, but will feed and take care of 
my stock just the same as if they had done me good 
service this season. Itisacomplete failure in this 
whole country—no doubt of it; so let all the 
friends join in sympathy with us down in the sun- 
ny South, especially Alabama. J. J. B. MCELRATR. 

Centre, Ala., Sept. 22, 1887. 


REPORTS KNCOURAGING. 


AN AVERAGE OF 200 LBS. PER COLONY; NO LOSS 
IN WINTERING. 
" HE following is the report of a Cayuga County 
apiary for the past season: Spring count 
was 8 colonies, which were doubled by 
first swarms. The yield was 200 Ibs. per 
hive. In all, there was 1500 lbs. of comb 
honey, and 100 Ibs. of extracted. The bees have 
always stored from three to four times as much as 





| their neighbors. They are wintered upon summer 


stands, and have never lost a colony. The net pro- 
ceeds of the product of the little busy bee is all 
used in ministrations to the needy, so each may 
draw his own inference as to the character of his 
(the bees’) inspiration for business. With proper 


' care I think there is as little risk in wintering bees 


as in wintering any other stock, safety being de- 
pendent upon many little and timely attentions. 

Poplar Ridge, N. Y., Oct. 5, 1887. J. MEKEEL. 

The explanation you mention, friend M., 
I think is in the second sentence above. 
Eight colonies were made powerful ones 
early in the season, by giving them new 
swarms. The difficulty with this plan is 
in making new swarms unite with an old 
stock and go to work peaceably, without 
trying to swarm again very soon. It will 
doubtless work much better during a season 
like the past, than at other seasons. 
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FACTS IN FAVOR OF THE BEVELED EDGE. 

E see that several of our prominent apiarists 
have sort 0’ gone back on the beveled edge 
on the Simplicity hive. Now, we have used 
both, side by side, for years, and we give 
the preference in each and every respect 

to the beveled edge, the opinions of such men as 
0. O. Poppleton, A. J. Cook, and E. E. Hasty to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Possibly for their local- 
ity the square joint would be best; still, we think 
there is a great deal in knowing just how to use the 
beveled edge to bring out its superiority over the 
other. Friend Hasty seems to think it sucks the 
water up worse than the square joint. We wish to 
say, that we had a little experience last winter 
right in that very line. Several of our colonies 
were packed for winter by putting burlap on top of 
the frames, and then filling the upper story with 
jioose chaff. The result was, that the chaff in every 
one of the square-edge hives became wet and moldy, 
and had to be renewed with new chaff twice during 
the winter, while that in the hives with the beveled 
edge remained dry and sweet until removed last 
spring. This may prove nothing after all, but it 
may be one of the straws that will tell which way 
the wind blows, just the same. M. W. SHEPHERD. 

Rochester, O. 

Friend S., since you mention it I recollect 
that my experience with loose chaff in the 
top of the hives was just about as you state 
it; and it was the main thing that decided 


me in using the beveled edge. In the old 
_Langstroth hive, the same thing is accom- 
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plished by having the upper story larger, so 
as’ to slip 6ver the lower one, resting on 
strips. ‘I didn’t like this arrangement, be- 
cause the upper stories were not exactly like 
the lower ones, ‘and could not be used for 
single-story hives. We sent out a good many 


hundred hives without any beveled edge, 


before adopting said edge, and at that time 


overs boUy seemed to think that it was a. 


great. improvement. 


A LATE SWARM ‘TRYING TO ENTER OTHER HIVES. | 
Yesterday, Oct. 2, [found aswarm of bees going | 


the rounds’ of my hives, trying to gain entrance; 
and after ‘being rejected by each colony they set- 
tled on agrapevine tréllis shading a hive. There 
were at least two! pounds of bees; and on examin- 
ing 1 found them to be blacks, witha fine-looking 
queen. AB they seemed very hungry I killed the 
queen and gave the bees toa colony of blacks. 
What caused them to swarm so near winter? I com- 
menced bee-keeping three years ago, with one col- 
ony of blacks. I Have how 13 colonies—10 Italians, 3 


blacks. During the summer] increased from 5 to | 


present number, and extracted 70 Ibs. of honey. 
Italians all have plenty of stores for winter, while I 
have been feeding the blacks for some time. Sure- 
ly the Italians justly deserve their praise. 

La Fontaine, Ind. JACOB SALLORS. 


Friend §8., the swarm you mention was | 
probab!y a starved-out colony. During a. 


time of scarcity of honey these are, some- 
times very frequent. See “ Absconding,” 
in the A B C book. 
MOVING BEES NOT QUITE SUCCESSFUL. 

lexpect to move an’ apiary about 100 miles, by 
rail; next spring, in order to get to white clover and 
basswood. I have had.some experience in moving 
bees, and apparently with success at first; but aft- 
erward they would dwindle in spite of all the care 
and feeding I could give them, pollen at the time 
being plentiful. Is this caused by the queen's stop- 
ping laying during transit, and interruption, or was 
it caused by the peculiarity of the season I happen- 
ed to strike at the time of moving? M. F. TATMAN. 

Rossville, Kan., Oct, 4, 1887. 

I- think, friend ‘T., the dwindling was oc- 
casioned by the season of the year when 
they were moved. Wait until later in the 
spring, after the bees have commenced gath- 
ering honey and pollen rapidly, and I think 
you will escape the trouble you mention. 





BEES POISONED. 
~'Tinclosed, a few weeks ago, a small vial of dead 
bees, Which I think must have been killed by a poi- 
séh which we used to preserve the cotton crop. 
My apiary is almost ruined. I can save only about 
twenty colonies out of 110. We used Paris green, 
Lendon purple,.and cobalt. When the poison was 
first applied we had frequent showers; but during 
the-last application the weather.hag been very dry, 
and I think the dew on the cotton, must have con- 
tained enough poison to do the ,damage. The .bees 
work, as much on the leaf as they do on the corolla 
and bloom. In the bloom they would not get any 
poison, as they open first every morning. The hon- 
ey seems all right, as the fami'y are still eating it. 

Monroe, La., Sept. 24, 1887. J.T. Moon. 

Friend M., we are yery much obliged to 
you for your report; and it indicates that 
our friends in the South will have to look 


‘out for this matter. Where poison is used, 
| I see no remedy but to move the bees away, 
/at least temporarily. I don’t suppose the 

honey would be endangered, for an amount 
of poison that would be injurious to human 
beings would kill the bees before they would 
have time to get to their hives. In your 
case it certainly would have been worth 
while to move your bees away. 








ARE ENRAGED BEES LIABLE TO ATTACK BLACK 
OBJECTS? 

I inclose a slip cut from the Boston Post. I 
should like to hear your opinion of it. Do they dis- 
like black objects more than white, and would not 
robbing be a better explanation of the crossness it 
mentions in the beginning? E. D. WEED. 

Noroton, Conn., Sept. 20, 1887. 


NARROW ESCAPE FROM ANGRY BEES. 

A farmer who is an expert in the culture of bees 
declares that they are the most interesting of crea- 
tures, and that their ‘cuteness "’ is wonderful. Like 
wil living creatures, the bee has a natural enemy; 
in this case itis the moth miller, which sometimes 
drives the swarms to desperation and frenzy. Then 
| itis that the wary keep at a safe distance from the 

hives. This particular bee-owner once saw a pecu- 
liar instance of the bee’s hatred of black objects. 

It became necessary in some way to rearrange 
| something belonging to the hive, when, like a host 
| of furies, the enraged inmates flew out en masse 
and attacked the disturber of their peace. Quick 
as thought, the farmer's wife ran and threw her 
white apron over the husband’s head, whereupon 
the bees did not alight on him, but instead attacked 
| two innocent black hens who happened near by, 
and stung them to death in less time than it takes 
to write the story. Bees are “ kittle cattle’ indeed, 
as the farmer declared, yet bee culture has its 
charms, and is growing to be an industry among 
women; and it is said that it can be made to be 
very profitable if rightly managed. 


Friend W., your newspaper clipping is 
like the greater part of them; and there 
certainly is no truth in the statement that 
the moth miller drives the swarms tofrenzy. 
The idea has been suggested, that bees will 
sting a black hat more than a hat of any 
other color. Iam inclined to think, how- 
ever, that the material of which the hat is 
composed has more to do with it than the 
color has. Bees seem to be specially stirred 
up to fury by any thing in the nature of fur; 
and certain hats and caps may be offensive 
to them on this account. It has been sug- 
gested that this comes from the fact that 
the bear is the bee’s great natural enemy ; 
and the question arises, After the race of 
bears becomes extinct, how many years must 
elapse before the honey-bee forgets the bear 
and his furry coat? 


A BAD ODOR FROM THE HIVES—NEED IT CAUSE 

' ALARM? , 

A few days ago I noticed a very bad smell in my 
bee-yard—something like moldy or soured honey- 
comb,. On examining my twenty colonies | found 
that the smell came from the inside of the hives, 
all alike, both young and old colonies. The honey 
taken last week has a bad taste. That taken before 
that time was all right. Bees seem to be in good 
condition, strong and lively, Geo. H. ELLior. 

New Straitsville, O., Oct. 6, 1887. 

Friend E., we have noticed fhe ,same 
thing several times during the fall of the 
year, and I presume itis caused by some pe- 
culiar kind of honey gathered. I suppose 
you are well aware, that the smell of buck- 
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wheat honey freshly gathered is very disa- 
greeable to most people. In fact, it some- 
times *has an odor bordering on that from 
carrion. Other fall flowers give other pe- 
culiar odors—some of them quite unpleas- 
ant. This odor, however, soon disappears, 
for the bees have a knack of evaporating 
away every thing that is offensive.fand it 
does them no harm, so far as we know. 


THE SCRUBBING MOTION OF BEES AT THE EN- 
TRANCE—WHAT IS IT ? 


There is something about some of my bees I. 


do not fully understand. Last year the bees of two 
of my colonies stayed outside the hive for two 
months, apparently ready to swarm, but did not. 
They sit at the entrance of the hive allday. Likea 
regiment of well-drilled soldiers, they move up and 
down all together in a see-saw motion, apparently 
to make believe they were cleaning off the front of 
the hive. They seem to open their mouths, shut 
it as though a mouthful were gathered every time 
they move up and down; but close watching devel- 
ops the amusing fact that they do nothing. At 
first I thought they were cleaning the hive; but 
there are no signs of it. They come out early and 
goin late at night. The hives that those bees are 
in are strong colonies, but they last year did noth- 
ing, and no doubt it will be the same this year. Now, 
can any of the bee-keepers tell me something on 
this point? I have smoked them in five or six times 
aday. Inthe day time they will scarcely goin, but 
scatter in all directions, fly off, come back empty, 
and go to work the same way. J. H. HANSON. 

Barron, Wis , June 17, 1887. 

FriendH., this matter has been mentioned, 
and has been discussed somewhat in our jour- 
nals; but so far as [I can recollect, no ex- 
planation has been given; and I have some- 
times thought we should have to decide that 
it was a sort of idiosyncrasy that the bees 
had fallen into. I had supposed, however, 
that the operation resulted in scraping off 
the soft rotten wood ; or on painted hives, the 
soiled surface of the paint. If you are sure 
they don’t remove any thing whatever, it 
makes the matter still more mysterious. I 
don’t know that I ever saw bees do it dur- 
ing a good flow of honey. If it is so in your 
case, I think I would remove the queen and 
get one that reared bees that were not lazy. 


MATING AND BREEDING QUEENS ON AN ISLAND. 

We are eight miles from shore on an almost deso- 
late island (only fishermen here in fishing season), 
out of sight and hearing of hive-bees, none ever 
having been seen here save the forty nuclei I have 
brought with me containing three strains of virgin 
Italian queens. I also brought a choice batch of 
drones from my best queen. So you see I have it— 
an absolute contro) of their mating. If these 
queens turn out well I shall experiment largely 
next season, Providence permitting. 

I wish to secure, next May, some queens for hon- 
ey-producing qualities, of several races, for further 
experiment in fertilizing upon this island, hoping 
thereby to secure something a little ahead for busi- 
ness in my own apiary. I. S. HUCKINS. 

Charity Island, Lake Huron, Aug. 29, 1887. 

Friend H., we wish you all manner of suc- 
cess on Charity Island; but this thing has 
been started so many times in days past, 





and never resulted very well, we perhaps 
have become a little incredulous. Very 
likely, however, those who started the pro- 
jects had too much else on their hands, and 
the experiment failed, not from any fault of 
the island project, but because of neglect. 
The fact is, there is not any strain of bees 
that I know of that have been bred to any 
extent particularly for their honey-produc- 
ing qualities. So far as my knowledge ex- 
tends, I do not know where you can find any 
better bees than Italians; and I am not sat- 


.isfied that there are good strains and 


bad strains. There are certainly good work- 
ing colonies and poor working colonies ; but 
if anybody has succeeded in — these 
colonies transmit their superiority I have 
not heard very much about it. One reason 
is, no doubt, that it absolutely requires an 
island to manage it. 


QUR QUESTION- Bex, 


With Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 














All queries sent in for this department should be briefly 
stated, and free from any ible ambiguity. The question 
or es should be written =yen a separate slip of paper, 

nd marked, * For Our Question-Box.”’ 











Question No. 10.—If an employe discovers a swarm 
of bees during working hours, do the bees belong 
to the employe or employer? It is commonly 
considered that a swarm is the property of the 
person first discovering them, no matter upon 
whose land they may be. 


If from the apiary of the employer, then no; 
otherwise, yes. A. J. COOK. 


I should say it belonged to the employe, unless it 
was found on the land of the employer. 
Dr. A. B. MASON. 


I should guess they belong to the finder, if he 
loses his time in securing them. I should let him 
have them in any event. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


1 should suppose they would belong to the em- 
ploye, and it would make no difference as to whose 
land they were found upon. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


This is a legal question for lawyers to answer, 
but it seems to me right that they should belong to 
the employer, if found on his premises, and to the 
employe if found on other premises. 

0. O. POPPLETON. 


This is a question of law; but in a case of this 
kind which happened to us, we decided in favor of 
the employe. If he did not choose to tell you that 
he saw the swarm, you would lose it anyhow. 

DADANT & Son. 


Although not an important matter to the frater- 
nity in general, this question is interesting. After 
discussing it somewhat in the family, I must say I 
don’t know, and am anxious to see the answers of 
others. I would rather, however,? have {the ans- 
wers of three good lawyers than of 100 bee-keepers. 

C. C. MILLER. 


Ask the lawyers. I think thefman who found the 
bees is the owner, but he should pay his-employer 
for the time he loses to secure them. Then, again, 
it would depend uponzwhere he discovered them. 
If he found them in my apiary, very likely they 
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came from one of my hives; in that case he should 
take care of them, and they would be mine. 
E. FRANCE. 


Tothe employe. If he takes his employer's time 
to hive them, he should pay for it. It is commonly 
considered so, yet a person might be taken for 
trespass for going upon another person's property. 
A person discovering a mine upon another's land 
would not own it. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


The employer who should claim bees on such 
grounds would take rank as a pretty unjust and 
stingy man. The employe should pay for the 
time spent in securing the bees, and should let the 
bees go if he is at something which can not well be 
left without damage. The case of the hand who 
secures a two-dollar swarm for himself, and makes 
his employer five dollars loss by his absence, would 
be righted, not by giving up his bees, but by pay- 
ing up the damages. E. E. Hasty. 


1 do not know to whom they would belong; but 
morally it seems to me a happy chance for each to 
express true courtesy and generosity of feeling, 
each esteeming the pleasure accruing to himself 
from relinquishing his claims in favor of the other 
as of more genuine value to him than the posses- 
sion of the bees would be. It is acase in which 
each should look not only on his own things, but 
also on the things of others—although I suppose 
the stronger claims would be on the side of the em- 
ploye. R. WILKIN. 


In law, lam not sure; butif an employe of mine 
should discover a swarm near my apiary, in or out 
of working hours, and proposed to keep them, I 
think 1 should propose a settlement of our ac- 
counts. In many such cases | have never had an 
employe think of keeping them. There are two 
objections: First, the likelihood that they came 
from the apiary unnoticed. Second, it opens a 
wide avenue for corruption and dishonesty. Yes, 
the owner of the lund has no claiin on the bees. 

JAMES HEDDON. 

I am very glad indeed, friends, that this 
question has come up; for although it seems 
rather an unimportant matter, it strikes di- 
rectly on this great question of labor and 
capital. Perhaps most of those who ‘have 
answered the question are employers rather 
than employes, and, therefore, it would be 
quite natural that they should favor.the 
capital instead of the labor side of the ques- 
tion. But I am pleased to note that the 
greater part of the answers rather faver the 
employe. If it were possible I should have 
been very glad to hear from those who 
work for wages by the day or month. Now, 
let me suggest, dear friends, that whichever 
side of the question be taken, it finall 
strikes on the question of wages—how muc 
is aman worth? The responsibility is con- 
stantly devolving upon me of saying how 
much those in my employ are worth per day 
or per year; and I assure you nothing gives 
me greater pleasure than to be able to tell a 
man or woman that I can afford to pay them 
better w than they have been getting. 
Now to the question: If some one in my 
employ, while working for me, should find a 
swarm of bees, and, without any hesitation, 
say, ‘‘ Mr. Root, I guess I have done a pret- 
ty good thing for you this afternoon; I 





found a nice swarm of Italians by the road- 
side, and there they are at work in that 
chaff hive,” if this man did not so much as 
intimate there was a question of property, I 
should reflect something like this: 

‘** There, here is another instance showing 
that this fellow is giving his time, talents, 
and ability entirely to my service, for the 
ten cents an hour that I pay him. If he 
continues to show this spirit 
soon be worth 124 cts. an hour.” A good 
many times I advance es just because 
of asingle occurrence of this kind. Now, 
which is better—to get $5.00 for a swarm of 
Italians you have found, or to get an ad- 
vance in your wages of 25 cts. per day for 
300 days (a year of working days)? In one 
case, the man who is npg. hard to make 
all he can honestly, has made $5.00 in one 
day; in the other, he has made a gain of 
$75.00 ina year. Now, this is simple just- 
ice. The man who gives his whole time and 
attention to hisemployer’s interests is worth 
25 cts. a day more than one who is looking 
out for a chance to do something on his 
own account, while his time is sold to 
another. Just one more point: The man 
who would insist that the swarm of bees 
belonged to himself without any question, 
would be most likely to forget to mark off 
his time, even though he wasted a couple of 
hours in taking care of the bees. This isa 
sad reflection on humanity; but Ido be- 
lieve the great reason why so many are 
tramping about. hunting for a job, is be- 
cause, when they get said job, in their =e 
and selfishness — forget to be faithful to 
their employer. Where a man sells his 
time by the hour to somebody else, a good 
man will regard such a sale as sacred as if 
he sold a bushel of apples to somebody else. 
Every apple belongs to the man who pays 
his money for it. Now then: Whenever 
one of our men finds a swarm of bees, | 
leave it to him to decide ; or out of courtesy, 
as friend Wilkin expresses it, I would sug- 
gest to him that he mark off his time while 
he takes care of them, and call them his 
own. But his decision in the matter would, 
I think, —_— surely indicate his money 
value by the day or by the year. 


Question No. 11.—Do you use the slatted honey- 
board? If so,do you prefer to have them queen- 
excluding? In either case, will they pay for them- 
selves in, say, three or four seasons? 


T do not use them. E. FRANCE. 


TI do not use honey-boards atall. E. E. Hasty. 
1. Yes; 2. In general, no; 3. Yes. C.C. MILLER. 


Yes. Yes. Most assuredly they do. 
A. J. COOK. 


No. I have never used them. 
O. O. POPPLETON. 
I do not use them, and doubt their practical val- 
ue (to me). R. WILKIN. 


1. Yes. 2. Yes. They will, by keeping all brood 
out of sections. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


If we raised comb honey, we would use the slat- 
ted honey-board, queen-excluding, and think it 
would pay. DADANT & SON. 
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First, yes, toacertain extent..1 shall use them 
more largely in the future. Second, queen-exclud- 
ing is my preference. Third, I think so. 

G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Tuse both the slatted and the queen-excluding. 
I must have the queen-excluding in practicing the 
eontraction method. I think they will pay for 
themselves. Dr. A. B. MASON. 


I don’t use that board, giving the preference to 
the zinc. If I did I would have it queen-excluding. 
I think they pay for themselves in less than three 
seasons. PAUL L. VLALLON. 


ITuse them,and prefer to have them queen-ex- 
cluding. As well may you ask, * Will a bee-hive 
pay for itself?’’ They are indispensable when the 
surplus is taken from the top of the hive. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON.. 

Yes, I have constantly used my slatted sink 
break-joint honey-board since I invented it # or 10 
years ago. With me it pays for itself every month. 
I prefer it queen-excluding, to the éxtra cost of 
making it so, which nearly doubles the cost of it, 
yet we gain nine-tenths of its advantages when not 
queen-excluding. This honey-board will surely 
come into general use. JAMES HEDDON, 


(Question No. 12.—Is it possible to breed a non- 
swarming race of bees? If so, should we commence 
with pure Italians, or should we breed trom sever- 
al races? 


No. PAUL L. VIALLON. 
1 do not think it possible. W.Z. HUTCHINSON. 
I think it is scarcely possible. R. WILKIN. 


No, not when worked for comb honey. 
G. M. DOOLATTLE. 
It may be possible, but not desirable. 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
No. All races would swarm under certain cir- 
cumstances. DADANT & SON. 


I think it possible, but not quickly or easily 
reached. I suspect a pure race might be the best 
ground to work on. C.C. MILLER: 


I don’t think it is, but an excessive tendency to 
swarm may possibly be bred out, especially if pure 
Italians are experimented with. 

0. O. POPPLETON. 

I don’t know what may be possible: but I very 
much doubt our being able to producc a race of becs 
that would be non-swarming. It is nuture to swarm, 
otherwise the race would run out. E. FRANCE. 


I don’t know any thing about it. I don't dare to 
say no, for what seems an impossibility to-day may 
be an accomplished fact to-morrow orin the near 
future. Dr. A. B. MASON. 


Judging from experience with other animals, I 
should say yes; but it will take time. I should 
commence with colonies that show little tendency, 
and yet were good breeders. I think Italians fa- 
vorable for the experiment. A. J. COOK. 


The longer TI keep bees the more T doubt the pos- 
sibility of a non-swarming race. Crossing several 
strains or races tends to increase swarming, if Iam 
correct. The nearest approach to success may be 
expected with a pure race. E. E. HASTY.. 





Noone can give more than an opinion. 1Itumay 
be possible, but would-take a very. long. time, with 
most careful and persistent effort. Think of the 
length of time that nature has been breeding them 
just,.the opposite way. I.would say, breed from 
crosses: if fram any pure race, by all means, the 
brown Germans. JAMES HEDDON. 

Now, friends, in spite of the weighty opin- 
ious to the .contrary. Iam going to suggest 
that it is as reasonable to get bees that will 
not swarm as to have-hens that don’t: sit. 
The only twouble is, we have not, any bee- 
keepers or bee-raisers Who have the patience 
that,our poultry-friends have jJhad_in select- 
ing and encouraging — or, if you please, dis- 
couraging — special traits. To be sure, we 
can do it. If L, am not mistaken, there are 
colonies in many of our apiaries that have 
never swarmed at all; and I shouldn’t won- 
der if we have some queens that never will 
swarm. Are we sure, friends, that we have 
net got them already, if we just look. into 
the matter? There would be one trouble in 
the way at present: The queens we rear 
will, in spite of us, be crossed by drones 
from swarming colonies. The poultry-men 
are ahead of us in thatrespect ; that is, they 
have a great advantage in their favor. 


Neves AND QUERIES. 














SMALL SWARMS LATE IN THE FALL. 
SHOULD like to inquire as to the probable cause 
of my bees sending out smail swarms of a pint 
‘ and less, at this season of the year. The honey- 
boxes are not full, and hardly any honey is be- 
ing gathered now, or has been for more than 
a month. The dry season has shortened the honey- 
crop a great deal. E. A. BisHop. 
Talladega, Ala., Sept. 29, 1887. é; 
{Friend B., such small swarms as you mention 
are generally the result of the’ swarming mania; 
but itis a little strange that they should get it so 
late in the season, Perhaps you,,bave been having 
a honey-flow, and it is slowly tapering, off. Is not 
this the case] Sie. es fae y aearga? 
THOSE MOSQUITO-HAWKS ; HOW TO CATCH °EM. 
I see the friends bave a very slight idea of the 
number of mosquito-hawks..Our Kansas .and 
Texas friends will understand. They are not quite 
so bad as a small. shower of grasshoppers. : If 1 
were going out to catch them I should want a net a 
mile long and one hundred yards deep, and two 
steam-balloons to carry it. Only one: specie, the 
large green ones, catch bees. W.J/ DRUMRIGHT. 
Sarasota, Fla., Sept. 6, 1887. shz 


$.T, PETTIT’S MANNER OF HANDLING CROSS BEES. 

Let me tel] you and friend Dgolittle (see page 681, 
GLEANENGS) what Luse for, sweetening sour-tem- 
pered or cross bees. I take a piece of wood, 4,inch 
by one.inveh, and 14 inches leng. On this I naila 
piece of stiff wire eloth, whose meshes are about 
6 to the inch. .The -piece is cut 6: by 8 inches, and is 
nailed the long way up and down’ the handle. 
Round the Gorners a little, and your. instrumentis 
ready for use. This eooler will hit your littlé an- 
noyer every time without difficulty, as it does not 
blow the bee out of line when you strike, and‘1s 
wide enough to take effect without taking aii. 

j ' S.'‘T. Pettit. 
Belmont, Ont., Can., Sept. 20, 1887. iN) 
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Every boy or girl, under 15 years of age, who writes a let- 
ter for this department, CONTAINING SOME VALUABLE FACT, NOT 
GENERALLY KNOWN, ON BEKS OR OTHER MATTERS, will receive 
one of David Cook’s excellent five-cent Sunday-school books. 
ene of these books contain the same matter that you find in 
Sunday-schoo! books costing from $1.00 to $1.50. If you have 
had one or more books, give us the names that we may not 
send the same twice. We have now in stock six different 
books, as follows; viz.: Sheer Off, Silver Keys, The Giant-Kill- 
er; or, The Roby Family, Rescued from Egypt. Pilgrim’s 
Progress,and Ten Nights in a Bar-Room. We have also Our 
Homes, Part I.,and Our Homes, Part II. Besides the above 
books, you may have a photograph of our old house apiary, 
and a photograph of our own apiary, both taken a great many 
years ago. Inthe former is a picture of Novice, Blue Eyes, 
and Caddy, and a glimpse of Ernest. We have also some pret- 
ty little colored pictures of birds, fruits, flowers, etc., suitable 
for framing. You can have your choice of any one of the 
above pictures or books for every letter that gives us some 
valuable piece of information. 





CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 


‘THE BOYS’ BEE-HIVE FACTORY. 








SAM PHILOSOPHIZING—A GREAT SCHEME. 


NE evening, as our two young mechan- 
ics sat together, planning about their 
work in their little factory, Sam sud- 
denly jumped up from the porch floor 
where he had been sitting, and ejacu- 

lated, ** I have got a big scheme in my 
head !” 

** Well, let’s have your scheme, whatever 
it is,’ said his companion. 

** Did you ever think,” said he with an 
air of a philosopher, *‘ what a vast amount 
of power there is in wind ?” 

* Why, I have known it to blow down 
trees; and they say, that out in Kansas it 
has carried barns and houses into the air, 
and lifted little babies high above the 
ground and set ‘em down carefully upon 
haystacks,”’ replied Jimmy. 

‘** Where did you see that about lifting 
babies up in the air, and letting them down 
upon haystacks?” 

“Oh! I saw that once in a paper.” 

* At any rate,” replied Sam, ‘* whether 
the baby story is true or not, I think my 
new scheme is a big one. The other morn- 
ing, just as [ was getting up,” continued 
Sam, ** I saw the windmallt revolving just as 
nice as could be, and there was not very 
much wind either. Just think of it! That 
machine we made is ngio, peborge we of only 
eight feet in diameter, and yet it runs our 
buzz-saw.”’ 

‘* Well, what of that ?”’ said Jimmy. 

** Why, just this,’ said Sam, with his eyes 
gazing up at the moon. ‘‘ As I was saying 
when you interrupted me for the third or 
fourth time, that windmill of ours uses a 
circle only eight feet in diameter. We will 
suppose that a windmill ten feet furnishes 
just one horse-power.”’ 

‘“* What is Sam trying to get through his 
head?”’ said Mary, his sister. 

‘“* Now, you just let me alone. When I 
get through with what I want to say, you 
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can talk all you want to; but I want the 
floor just now.” 

‘** Well, go on,” said Jimmy. ‘* We ain’t 
stopping you.” 

** Let me see; what was I going to say ?” 
said Sam, scratching his head. * Oh! as I 
Was Saying, our windmill usesa circle of only 
eight feet in diameter.” 

* For pity’s sake, don’t say that any 
more,’’ remarked Mary. 

** A windmill ten feet in diameter will 
give one horse-power, won't it 2? Now, sup- 
pose we should put a whole lot of windmills 
clear across our farm. My! what a power 
we could collect, couldn’t we? I nova put 
the windmills so that they would be about 
twelve feet apart from center to center, and 
our farm is just eighty rods across the south 
end of it. According to that, we could put 
——” and Sam began figuring. ‘* We could 
put just 2i0inarow. Allowing one horse- 
power for each windmill ten feet in diame- 
ter, we should have all together 210 horse- 
power. These windmills we would put 
about 25 feet high.” 

**Oh my, my!” replied Mary. *‘* Sam’s 
oo pa darnttnines the air. Just you come 
rere. 

‘** You mean he’s building windmills in 
the air,’ said Jimmy. ‘* Oh, yes!” 

Sum was so absorbed in his new scheme 
that he evidently did not hear them, but 
kept his eyes gazing intently on the moon, 
as though old Luna were revolving like a 
windmill. 

** Who is going to furnish capital to carry 
out your great scheme ?” said Mr. Green, 
who now suddenly appeared before them, 
as he was wont to do. 

‘* Why, how did you know any thing about 
it ?”’ said Sam. 

** | heard Mary say something about cas- 
tles in the air, and so I thought I would lis- 
ten. There is no doubt that there is an im- 
mense power in wind; and if the compara- 
tively small amount which passes over my 
farm could be properly utilized, it would 
run a large gristmill.”’ 

‘** Well, pa, why couldn’t we do it ?”’ 

‘** How would you get the power all con- 
centrated into one shaft? You know we 
have gusts of wind traveling. Some wind- 
mills would be going, while others in the 
line would stop; and if the whole line of 
windmills were belted to one shaft they 
would be apt to conflict with each other. 
Some would want to pull while others would 
feel like taking a rest for a while. Another 
objection to your scheme is the great ex- 
pense, granting that you could overcome all 
other objections.” 

‘** But, pa, isn’t there some way in which 
this vast amount of power could be stored 
up, and held as a reserve force, to be used 
whenever required?’”’ 

‘*There is only one way that I think of 
now,”’ said his father. ‘‘After going to the 
enormous expense of a whole line of wind- 
mills across the farm, we should have to dig 
an immense reservoir upon neighbor Brown's 
hill over yonder,” said he, pointing to a hill 
about 75 feet high. ‘I will assume that these 
windmills could pump water from some lake 
or river up into this large reservoir. At the 
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foot of the hill a large turbine water-wheel 
might be located, to propelled by a large 
stream of water coming from this reservoir 
above. These windmills could pump water 
periodically, and are supposed to keep this 
reservoir on the average pretty nearly full. 
It is also to be assumed, that the mills would 
pump the water just as fast periodically as 
the turbine could use the water when the 
wheel is running the year round, propelling 
the machinery in an immense factory. Now, 
I declare,’ said Mr. Green, “I am afraid 
that my additions to your scheme would be 
pretty nearly as wild as your line of wind- 
mills. It seems too bad that we are not yet 
able to utilize the immense power we have 
in the wind during fall weather and spring. 
But inventive genius has never yet come 
anywhere near it. The one you propose, 
Sam, might be possible; but it would in- 
volve an enormous expense to get every 
thing ready, and the first cost would be 
rather more than would cover the expense 
of purchasing a steam-engine and running 
it every day for several years.” 

** But, pa, my windmill wouldn’t cost any 
= after it gota going. The windmills 
would board themselves and work for no- 
thing.” 

* The reservoir would need to be kept in 
repair, so also would the windmills: I doubt 
if they would quite board themselves.” 

Sam was not yet quite ready to give up 
his pet scheme. As it was getting late Mrs. 
Green reminded Sam and Jimmie that it 
was their bed time. They all left the porch, 
and Jimmie started for home. 








JUVENILE [(ETTER-Box. 


FROM ONE WHOSE PAPA DOES NOT KEEP BEES. 


My pa does not keep bees, but my uncle has some. 
I like to see bees swarm. It is a nice thing to keep 
bees. My brother helped a maa take care of bees 
last summer. I have seen them extract honey. I 
have asister who weighs 200 Ibs. She is 13 years 
old. MILLIE SWARTWOOD. 

Tracy Creek, N. Y. 

KATIE’S LETTER. 

I received Ten Nights in a Bar-Room, and have 
read itthrough. One of my neighbors has a little 
baby boy with blue eyes. I should like very much 
tosee Huber and your carp-pond. My father has 
about 300 bushels of apples. I go to school. Our 
schoolhouse is the nearest house to my home. On 
the 26th of August, at night, I milked 16 cows—the 
most I ever milked at once. Don’t you think that 
is pretty well fora girl 13 years old? I have a pet 
sheep. Her name is Nanny. I have five hens and 
chickens. KATIE BRIGGS. 

Deposit, N. Y. 

To be sure, Katie, 16 cows is a pretty big 
task fora girl 13 years old. But are you 
sure that the cows were all milked well? It 
seems to me it would require more rene 
than such achild usually possesses; and if 
I were your papa I don’t believe I would al- 
low my little girl to work so hard, even if 
she were ambitious enough to want to. I 





am very glid you love the cows and the 
sheep and the chickens, Katie. 


A LITTLE GIRL TELLS HOW HER MAMMA MANAGES 
BEES. 

We have 30 hives of bees. Mamma works in them 
all by herself, with a boy to carry the heavy frames 
of honey and bee-boxes. We have our bees three 
and four story high in the summer, and in the win- 
ter mamma puts them down to one box; if they are 
very strong, two boxes. By the last of January the 
strong hives will bave brood, then we build them 
up again. Mamma raised ten queens, but they all 
turned out to be hybrids except two. She sold 
three to a gentleman in the country, who keeps 
bees. When she opencd the hive to cage them, one 
queen flew out in the air. She flew about a little 
while, then she came right back to the hive. About 
two weeks ago I went into the garden and found a 
swarm of bees hanging on a low bush. Mamma 
put some frames of honey in a box, and shook them 
in it; but they came out and flew all around the 
other hives, and were killed. 


ERNESTINE PLETTINGER, age 8. 
Bayou Sara, La. 


THE JEWELER’S TRADE. 

I am a boy just commenced in bee-keeping. I 
ordered one of your A BC books not long since, 
and I like it very much; but as my bees require but 
little time, I want to learn how to repair watches, 
Understanding from one of your catalogues that 
you are a jeweler, please answer the following 
questions: 

Is there any book on the subject that I could 
nearly learn the trade from by careful study? I 
am afflicted with rheumatism so I can get from 
home but very little, and | can work only with light 
work. Where can I get such a book? where could I 
get tools and supplies? and what would they cost, 
the fewest needed? I have had some experience 
in clockwork. I made one, calendar and all, com- 
plete. J. W. HOUSE. 

Mountain Meadow, Ala., Sept. 8, 1887. 

My young friend, Iam sorry you didn’t 
tell me your age, for then I should have 
known better what advice to give you. 
There are books published on clock and 
watch making, but [ don’t remember any of 
them now that I think would be of very 
much advantage to you. There are two or 
three monthly journals that would be quite 
ahelp. The Jeweler’s Circular, published in 
New York, is perhaps as good as any of 
them. I would advise you to visit the best 
jeweler’s establishment in your nearest good- 
sized city. They will be glad to furnish you 
with tools and supplies, and you can proba- 
bly make arrangements with them to do 
very difficult jobs that you can not do very 
well at home. If you have made a calendar 
clock, [should say you are pretty well ad- 
vanced already. A love of machinery, and 
natural skill and tact, are the great essen- 
tials toward becoming an expert watch and 
clock repairer ; but, my dear young friend, I 
have found that strict honesty and integrity 
are worth more than even skill and ingenuity, 
especially as there is so great a chance in 
this business to be tricky and dishonest. 
Try todo your work right in God’s sight, 
and you will meet with abundant success 
and favor in the sight of man. 
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OUR HOMES. 


Let all the nations be gathered together, and let 
the people be assembled. Ye are my witness- 


men, and a cold dead sort of Christianity in 


es, saith the Lord, and my servant whom I have | 


chosen.—ISA. 43:9, 10. 


T seems strange to a beginner in the 
* Christian life, that the Savior should 
need such poor Christians as we are to 


stranger still for a young convert to 
find out that he. with his hesitating and 


blundering speech, can say a word or two | : - ve 
& SP . rs | sometimes the simple words, ** Pray for me, 


that will strengthen and encourage and lift 
up even old veterans in the cause of Christ. 
But I believe every veteran in the service of 


my heart. 

In response to my invitation in Our Neigh- 
bors, in the last issue, quite a number have 
sent in testimony to the power of Christ to 
bring peace into the hearts of men; still, a 
few have objected to having their letters 
published. 1 think these few have made a 
mistake, but of course I have no right to 


|publish them when desired not to do so. 


testify for him: and it often seems Une of the first und easiest things for a 


| young Christian to do is to rise up and state 


_his feelings and wishes, and ask the prayers 


of the assembled brothers and sisters: and 


_and nothing else, bring peace and hope and 
| joy to a hungering soul. It indicates, if 


the Lord can testify that even the pastor of | 
the church himself has no power or elo-| 


quence to move hearts like the simple words 
of a soul newly born into the kingdom of 


nothing more, that the speaker is hungering 
and thirsting for righteousness; and any 
expression to this effect seems to bring 


peace and a fulfillment of the promise. 


Christ. The words at the head of our talk, | 


**Yeare my witnesses,” abundantly prove 


there is no progress in the Christian life un-| 


less each and every one takes up the cross 
and testifies before his fellow-men. It may 
be that there are, occasionally, individuals 


Our first testimony comes from one in 
middle age; and yet, we judge from the let- 


themselves; and it seems strange, too, that ter, it is a testimony from fio whose faith 


has been brightened and strengthened by 
the testimonies already given in these pages. 


| A HUSBAND AND WIFE WHO FEEL IT A PRIVILEGE 


who don’t seem called upon to speak in| 


public ; at least, there are some who declare 


they don’t receive a blessing in taking part) 
in prayer-meetings and other religious exer- | 
cises; but these are comparatively few. My 


experience with new converts has been, 
that, almost without exception, they feel 
strengthened and encouraged and inspired 
to push on and fight the good fight, by taking 
ey in the prayer-meetings or other assem- 

lies of Christian worshipers. Over and 
over again have I seen a dull meeting trans- 
formed into one full of life and energy and 
vigor by some simple testimony from one who 
is just getting a glimpse, apparently, of the 
beauties of a Christian life — some one who, 
it was quite evident, was obliged to make a 
great effort to indicate to the world that he 
was desirous of being considered on the 
Lord’s side. It is a cross. I know, to rise 
up before the world and declare for the first 
time that you want to be counted among 
Christ’s followers; and it is also quite a 
cross for some who are well along in years, 
and well along in Christ’s service, to bear 
testimony. Now. friends, you may think it 
a little singular; but although I take some 
public part in Christian work every day of 
my life, and almost invariably speak more 
or less at our prayer-meetings twice a week, 
vet for all this my heart often beats violent- 
ly—sometimes so it makes it hard for me to 
speak when I rise to plead the cause of the 
Master. But I am glad to be able to say, that 
when I sit down it is always with a feeling 
of peace and faith and trust in my heart 
that I didn’t feel before rising. If my re- 
marks have been made with a prayer that 
they may reach some heart, there is a feel- 
ing afterward something like ‘‘ Well done. 
good and faithful servant.” If, however, I 
yleld to the feeling that I have talked 
enough in former times, or don’t need to say 
any thing during that special meeting, I in- 
variably go away with less faith in Christ, 
and along with it less faith in my fellow- 





TO GIVE IN THEIR TESTIMONY. 

Friend Root:—I have long felt you were a friend 
to me, just in the knowledge that you were a Chris- 
tian, and more particularly in the help you have 
afforded us in your Home talks. Indeed, my hus- 
band seems to thiak your manner of treating every- 
body as our neighbor was largely the cause of his 
trying to seek the right way of living. Weare now 
in middle age, enjoying a Christian life, and trying 
to live void of offense toward both God and man. 
We have often met those same difficulties which we 
see so plainly illustrated in your Home talks. Some- 
times when the world seems harsh, and the people 
still harsher, it is a great comfort to take the good 
Book and turn to ‘* Wo unto you when all men shall 
speak well of you;” and, “ Blessed are they that 
are persecuted for righteousness’ sake,”’ and many 
more such passages that cheer the heart. I started 
out to tell you, that if it does you so much good to 
think you had helped a boy to a higher life, you 
surely will be encouraged to know you are helping 
two in middle life who have been trying to serve 
the Lord for fifteen years. As soon as GLEANINGS 
is brought home, Mr. Ross will say, ‘“ Now, wife, 
let’s see what brother Root has to say to us in this 
issue; and we always find something helpful in 
every number. 

Iam afraid T shall write too longa letter. I will 
tell you all about our bees before long. I do not 
ask you to print this. I shall be glad if you can 
read it, and understand that you are helpipg us, 
too, to lay up treasures in heaven. Much sickness 
has greatly impaired my eyesight; but I thank God 
I have a voice to praise my heavenly Father, and a 
heart attuned to his praises. Mrs. E. L. Ross. 

Arlington, Ill., Oct. 5, 1887. 

Deur sister, we are glad to receive your 
testimony: and although you have not ask- 
ed us to print it, we feel sure you are will- 
ing, providing it will strengthen and en- 
courage others, which we know it must do. 

The next is from one of our younger 
friends. 

TESTIMONY FROM A BOY 18 YEARS OF AGE. 

Mr. Root :—You ask, “Is there another soul among 
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the readers of GLEANINGS that had been lately 

moved to give himself to the Master?’’ I answer, 

yes. I have also, by faith, received physical 

strength sufficient to attend school four miles from 

home. Wo. FISK, age 18. 
Addison; Mich., Oct. 10, 1887. 


May the Lord bless you, brother William. 
1 am glad to know, too, that you have found 
Mog profitable in the matters of every- 
ay life. When I know that a boy in his 
teens is making a subject of prayer of some- 
thing that he wishes,tI feel perfectly satis- 
fied that God will give him just that thing, 
or something a great deal better; for we 
poor mortals don’t always, even when we 
i , know what is best for us. I suppose, 
Villiam, your health has been poor; but 
notwithstanding, you have been enabled to 
get an education—an education to be used, 
doubtless, in the service of the Master, and 
therefore you have very properly been ask- 
ing God to guide you and help you in your 
physical health, and your prayer has been 


answered. May the Lord be praised for, 


this brief, simple testimony! 

The next letter was a surprise to myself, 
and perhaps it will be to the readers of 
GLEANINGS also. 

TESTIMONY FROM ONE WHO HAS BEEN REACHED 
BY THE HOME PAPERS, EVEN IN THE 
STATE PRISON. 

Mr. Root:—I have been reading your journal, es- 
pecially your letters, and they have proved of much 
benefit to me in a spiritual sense. I write this con- 
fession that it may encourage you to still continue 
in so good a work. Iam a young man, and, like 
some others, have fallen—a victim to temptation. 
I am incarcerated in the State prison, in conse- 
quence of my folly. I thank God that he has open- 
ed my eyes; that he has lifted the scales; that I am 
now enabled to see through the flimsy veil that Sa- 
tan ever holds before the eyes that are already 
blinded in regard to their own spiritual welfare. I 
have made a resolution (and with God’s help I will 
keep it) to serve,God all the rest of my life. Oh 
what a blessing it is to have the privilege of serving 
God! How few there are who truly understand the 
significance of the term! or, in other words, how 
few there are who have faith suffcient to enable 
them{to perceive the spiritual advantages gained in 
serving God faithfully! Now, brother Root, I, asa 
beginner, ask you to pray for me. May God bless 
you, and give you spiritual strength. I remain 
your brother in Christ Jesus our Lord. I invite 
brothers and sisters to write me encouraging let- 
ters. ELSIE MYRTLE. 

Box 340, Jeffersonville, Ind., Oct. 9, 1887. 


Dearzbrother, we thank the Lord that he 
has moved your heart to come out fairly and 
squarely before the world. Some of us feel, 
as we live here in our homes, catching the 
free sunshine and free air, that it is a trial 
for us to humble our pride to the extent of 
standing up andjconfessing Christ. In view 
of this, how great must be ,the cross for a 
brother when he stands up and tells us he is 
even now an inmate ;of the penitentiary! 
Notice now the transforming effect of 
Christ’s love in the heart. Since his new 
birth he has forgotten his hostility to the 
world. You will notice in the above letter. 
that there is not a word of censure or blame 





toward anybody; and I tell you, friends, I 
know by experience that this is a rare state 
of mind to find in a prisoner. The natural 
attitude is severe and harsh criticism on the 
outside world, and especially against the 
officers of the law. This friend takes the 
whole blame upon himself. The scales have 
fallen from his eyes, and he has a view of 
himself just as he stands before God, and he 
has found blessings inside of those —. 
tiary walls. He asks us to pray for him. 
What heart is there among the readers of 
GLEANINGS that can resist the impulse of 
saying inwardly, ‘‘God help our poor im- 
prisoned brother ’’? But, my friends, while 
we breathe this prayer let us also lift up 
our hearts in praise that God has given a 
glimpse, even, of liberty—yes, liberty right 
where he is now, that he never knew before, 
perhaps in the outer world—the liberty that 
Christ gives to his followers truly; for no 
mer thing is withheld from those who love 
he Lord. Our brother Elsie, in his present 
attitude of heart, wants nothing but what is 
right and pure and holy in the sight of God, 
and therefore all his wants are supplied. I 
have no hesitation in saying, that if he con- 
tinues in this attitude of mind, the prison- 
doors will soon be opened. God knows the 
heart, and he knows just the exact moment 
when it is safe to break the shackles. Years 
ago I once told a friend of mine in our Me- 
dina jail, that God would open his prison- 
door the moment he saw it was safe for him 
to do so. Well, the prisoner astonished the 
court and all assembled, by so full and frank 
a confession, taking every particle of blame 
upon himself, and shouldering it like a 
young hero, that even the judge himself 
jumped up in astonishment. *‘* Gentlemen.” 
said he, ‘‘ we send our Ohio boys to the peni- 
tentiary because it is for their own good. 
Now, this boy may have been bad ; in fact, 
from his own confession he has been very 
bad; but I will take the responsibility my- 
self of saying that his own good does not 
demand that he be sent to the penitentiary.”’ 
The above may not be the exact words of 
the judge, but they were the words in sub- 
stance. The boy who stood before him had 
given his heart to Christ wholly, and with- 
out reserve. He had, before this scene in 
the court-room, knelt with me on the stone 
floor of the jail, and promised God to go to 
the penitentiary or anywhere else, humbly, 
and with thanksgiving in his heart, if it 
were the Lord’s will he should doso. The 
judges of our courts, and the officers of the 
aw, know the ring of the genuine metal of 
Christianity, and the world knows it. The 
humble, penitent child of God is safe any- 
where in this broad universe — safe in life, 
safe in the penitentiary, and safe in death. 
Now, friends, our brother has asked us to 
write him encouraging letters, and I hardly 
need tell you that kind words and encourag- 
ing letters have lifted many a poor soul from 
death and ruin, to life and immortality. 
Shall our brother’s request be passed by un- 
heeded ? 
After the above was given to the composi- 
tors, the following came to hand : 


Uncle Amos:—Perhaps you will be somewhat sur- 
prised to learn that your journal findsits way inside 
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inside of these prison-walls. I met aman here by 
the name of Barnett, who works in the same de- 
partment with me. He talked to me about what 


business would be best to take up with after going | 


out of here. We talked of almost every thing. 
One day I suggested the bee-business, and he was 
all taken up withit. He has some means (while I 
have nothing); and when I told him of GLEANINGS 


he sent for it, and it is to this man thatI and my | 


friend Myrtle are indebted for the priviledge of 
reading it. Friend Myrtle works with me, and we 
are both trying to do right. We propose that, when 
we go out from here, with God's help, we will show 
to the world that a person can go out of penitentia- 
ry and still beaman. This proposed reform in us 
has been and is being greatly strengthened through 
your writings, which we appreciate and look for- 
ward to with anxiety, each number. We have 
tuken the liberty of writing these letters to you, 
from your request in GLEANILNGS for Oct. 1. You 
wonder if anybody else has been benefited by your 
writings besides your young friend in Florida. 
We answer, yes, even we two, cast out and degrad- 
ed as we are. Through the infiuence of GLEAN- 
INGS, I quit the use of tobacco 1% years ago, al- 
though it cost me a great effort. I commenced 
using itwhen only about seven years old. I don’t 
want a smoker—that was not my object. 
It seems pretty hard for one so young as J] (only a 
boy, as it were), to be shut upin this old bastile, 
deprived of all that is near and dear to me, and 
losing four years of the best of my life. Yet I am 
glad I am here; that is, | thank God from the bot- 


tom of my heart that he caused me to be cast be- | 
It was the only way | 


hind these prison-walls. 


there was to check me in my wild headlong speed to | 


destruction. Now, kind friend, perhaps my simple 
letter will be of no interest to you; but when you 
go to teach your Sabbath-school, tell them of me; 
hold me up as an example, that they may profit by 
my downfall. Tell them and all others how I left 
my home and friends, not because of harsh and un- 
kind treatment—no, but because 1 was treated too 
well, with too much kindness. They tried to make 
me a good boy, and to love and serve my God. When 
I was fourteen years old Iran away from home. I 


soon saw my mistake; but pride prevented me. 


from returning, and; Satan urged me on to resist 
the pleadings of that sti]l small voice (God’s voice): 
so I went on, determined to become renowned in 
one way or another; and herelam now. If there 
are any such boys in your town, hold me up before 
them as an example, that they may take warning. 
FRANK C. 

Jeffersonville, Ind., Box 340, Oct. 10, 1887. 

May God be praised, friend Frank, that 
you remember GLEANINGS when in mip 
and since you suggest it, I will gladly send 
it, free of charge, to any inmate of any of 
the prisons in our land. I know how those 
shut up from outdoor amusements take 
hold of the subject of bees, gardening, etc.; 
and if m 
these wholesome employments. I shall be 
only too glad to send it. Remember, Frank, 
the promise is to those who endure to the end. 
Don’t get back, and don’t listen any more 
to the tempter. Hold fast to the strong arm 
of Him who died for such as we are. 

We will now conclude our testimonies for 
this time with some extracts from a brother 
who is laboring in China for Christ’s cause : 





poor efforts can interest them in | 
oO 


One obstacle we have to contend with in China, 
and especially Sonthern China, is malaria, Differ- 
ent persons differ very much in their susceptibility 
to malarial poison. Some enjoy years of almost 
unbroken good health; others begin to ail as} soon 
as they land, and in a year orso are compelled to re- 
turn home. The majority enjoy just passable 
health, and can’t work as they could in a better 
climate. 

There is a striking analogy between temptation 
and malaria, or miasma. Such diseases ‘as ague, 
cholera, typhoid fever, lung fever, etc., are caused 
by germs which infect the system, but there must 
also be an antecedent state of the system which 
favors the development of these germs. A devoted 
worker, a sister of J. N. Stearns, spent nearly thirty 
years in Foochow, working hard, and often en- 
countering all the filth of the poorer Chinese dwell- 
ings. But four years agoin June she had been so 
well received among her poor neighbors that she 
continued her visits into the hot weather; and one 
warm day when she had visited and talked{till near- 
ly exhausted, in response to a pressing invitation 
she visited a filthy, dwelling which was infected 
with fever-germs. She took the fever and died of it. 

Foochow is sometimes visited by the cholera; 
but of the hundreds of thousands who eat the 
same food_and breathe the same air, only a small 
proportion have the cholera. The gastric juice of 
a healthy stomach will kill the germs; but any 
thing which enfeebles the action of the stomach 
opens the wayjfor them to attack the system. 

A few years ago, during the prevalence here of 
cholera, there was an idolatrous procession to pro- 
pitiate the idols. The men who carried about the 
| idols in the procession were feasted with pork and 
| wine, and in a few hours 16 of them died of cholera. 
| Temptation works in much the same way. There 
|isagerm of evil, a suggestion, or an impulse to- 
ward the wrong; but there must also be a receptiv- 
| ity in the mind. 
| Again, the Chinese Christians are, of course, iin- 
perfect, and in particular they may bring with 
| them from heathenism habits of bypocritical seem- 
| ing, and low ideas of truthfulness. Only too prob- 
ably, a few of them are nothing but hypocrites, and 
these latter may for atime appear better than the 
simple and sincere ones. This state.of things gives 
the Adversary special facilities for suggesting 
plausible but unjust doubts of the sincerity of all. 
A man whom I bave learned to love and trust, de- 
ceives me about something, or I detect in him tricks 
| of Pharisaical seeming, and at once cruel doubts of 
| him and others like him are thrustinto my mind. I 
| am tempted to say in my haste, “All men are liars.” 
| This isa peculiarly trying experience, because it is 
| so important that we,and they love and trust each 
| other; but misplaced trust may a!so lcad to dis- 
| astrous consequences, and the golden mean of 
| proper trust and distrust is often hard to discern. 
| On one hand the Chinese despise gullibility, and on 
| the other hand they are habitually distrustful; and 





| if we set them the example, they will only too readily 
| follow it. 

| The Lord does help usin such trials. “ Resist the 
| devil, and he will flee from you,” is a blessed truth. 
I have had temptations, with which I had wrestled 
for hours, dispelled in an instant by a text of 
Scripture. The sword of the Spirit is the weapon 
with which to resist the devil. J. E. WALKER. 

Foochow, China, Sept. 1, 1887. 
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YOBAGCO (COLUMN. 
THE TOBACCO EVIL. 

EAR FRIEND ROOT:—I say “dear friend,” 
for | feel that you are such toall. A friend 
in need isa friend indeed. As you take so 
much interest in reform on the tobacco sin, 
you certainly deserve the help and good will 

ofall. It is a fact, that tobacco is ruining many of 

our young men—yes, little boys; and how sad to 
see church-going people use and sell the deathly 
weed. No wonder our dear Savior's cause prospers 
so indifferently. I often hear people pray, and 
ask God to make them as himsel!, and at the same 
time rollacud of tobacco under their tongue asa 
sweet morsel. I once attended a cottage, or neigh- 
borhood meeting, where the leader and a number 
of others had a rousing smoke in a back room be- 
fore opening the meeting. There we all were, little 
boys and girls, there to do good, and to show the 
need of a better life. As I was a new comer there, 
they requested me to lead the meeting. After 
some excuses I did the best I could; but how the 
thoughts of such an unclean thing as was mingled 
with the spirit loomed upin my mind! Well, I de- 
cided never to be caught in such an abomination, 
as it seemed to me; for how very glad the young 
are to tell us they chew and smoke because sucha 
one does, and she or he is agood person. These 
ure the very ones that are doing the greatest harm 
instead of good: and the better they seem to be and 
indulge in the worse than useless thing, the more 
poor innocent young they are leading into ruin. 
What isthe use of talking down rum, when one is 
fairly steeped in such a soul and body destroyer as 
tobacco is? How many are made poor by it! How 
many die of heart disease by its use! and, above all, 
how many are led on, from picking up the remains 
of an old cigar that some high-toned (I will say self- 
ish) person dropped! I work sol can see more of 
these evils than many others, as 1 cut and file saws. 
Ihave all classes to deal with. I have had men 
cheat me out of two cents, because they hadn't it, 
and would smoke or chew all the time—yes, and 
get up nights, and try to soothe the grief and sor- 
row that it had already brought to them. How 
many children suffer greatly with cold, and mother 
dying with grief, just on account of this awful 
weed! They say, rum will bring one to where he 
will sell his clothes for it; so will tobacco. I have 
seen so-called men almost crazy for want of a 
chew. I have seen men on the dying-bed, when 
they would say, “‘ Tobacco has prematurely laid me 
here, and [I must go If I had been warned when 
young I should no doubt be well. I have thrown 
away enough to buy the best farm in town.” Oh! 
isn’t ittime that law shouldstepin? J] am very sure 
that the world is growing weaker by it. What 
would a person think to see one take food and treat 
it as tobacco—spit out the juice, then the cud; yes, 
and nine times out of ten declare they wished they 
never indulged in such a thing, as many do witb 
tobacco. But they often tell us tobacco is fashion- 
able—yes, and fashion is ruining the people. Oh 
that ministers would put more stress on such 
things! The poor Salvation Army is disliked by 
many because they denounce the weed. But they 
are converting thousands from it, and the army is 
being wonderfully blessed. I once asked a poor 
little seven-year-old boy if his father knew he chew- 
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ed. “Oh, yes! and if he catches me at it he licks 
me—ain’t it a shame?’’ What would the law do with 
usif we should oblige our children to eat food so 
very sickening and deathly as tobacco? A very se- 
vere punishment would be the result, would it not ? 

May the Lord bless you, and he does, I know. 
Whoever gave away so muchas you have, in the 
way of smokers, for the good of mankind? This 
life is too short to be thrown away; for if it is, the 
one hereafter is sure to be. How much pleasure I 
receive by reading GLEANINGS! 1 know the Lord 
is dearer to me on that account. Let’s do all the 
good we can while the days are passing by. 


E. P. CHURCHILL. 
Hallowell, Maine, June, 1887. 


My husband has quit ths: use of tobacco. Will 
you please send him a smoker. We are both 
church-members, trying to give acup of cold water 
in the name of a disciple. I trust he will never use 
itagain. If he does I will pay you for the smoker. 

Mrs. LypiA BEAN. 

North Street, Mich , Aug. 6, 1887. 
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BUTTER-DISHES AS FEEDERS; FURTHER 
TESTS MADE WITH THEM. 
E have now fed two barrels of sugar 
in the wooden butter-dish feeders as 
7 described on page 751 of last issue. 
We have been using them constant- 
ly ever since, and I have no occasion 
to modify any thing I said in their favor ; in 
fact, they have given better satisfaction 
than I had. ogee anticipated. They wear 
well and hold their shape well, and every 
drop of feed is taken from them by the bees. 
No bees are drowned. Often when we pour 
in the syrup we find the butter-dish filled 
full of bees; but we pour the syrup over 
them just the same, and scarcely a bee is kill- 
ed, even though 200 or 300 of them be com- 
pletely covered with the ayree- In conse- 
quence of the convexity of the bottom of the 
butter-dish it is possible to tilt it so that 
it will be perfectly level, even though 
burr-combs stick upso as to make it very 
uneven for a common Simplicity feeder. 
Taking advantage of this fact, we are en- 
abled to fill them level full. Moreover, these 
wooden receptacles do not occupy on the 
enameled sheet, or on whatever they are 
resting, more than a square inch of surface. 
They can thus be set right down in the 
midst of alot of bees; and before you can 
get the syrup into the feeder the few bees 
that may be under the base of the feeder 
will crawl out from under. The pie-plates, 
upon a further test,do not work nearly so 
well, nor are they as durable as the butter- 
dishes, although the latter cost only half 
the price. The former, I should judge, are 
pressed into shape, as, after they have been 
in use fora while, they flatten out so as to 
be no longer a receptacle of liquid. 
I give place to the following card as con- 
firmatory of all I have said, both in the pre- 
vious issue and in the present number : 
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In last issue of GLEANINGS, you advise the use 
of butter-trays for feeders. Yes, they are the very 
thing. I bought a nest of 50 yesterday, and put 
them into use last evening, and this morning every 
drop was taken, and no float is needed—not a bee 
drowned, either. [I gave them feed previous to this, 
in earthenware and tin vessels, but few bees would 
touch it. When poured out in the wooden trays, 
they cleaned it up immediately. 

Clarksburg, Mo., Oct. 7, 1887. C.H. MCFADDEN. 


One point I want to emphasize in the Mc- 
Fadden letter above is, that during cool or 
frosty weather tle bees will take food from 
these butter-dishes when they will ignore 
all metal or earthenware feeders. 




















JONES FEEDER-FLOATS. 


The above cut illustrates the D. A. Jones 
feeder-floats, Figs. 1 and 2 being separate 
pieces of which it is composed, and Fig. 3 
the whole after being put together. To 
make Fig. 3, it takes two pieces like Fig. 1, 
and eight pieces of Fig. 2. You observe the 
former has eight saw-cuts. arranged in 
pairs and opposite to each other. The lat- 
ter has two saw-cuts, and on one side only. 
To put together, we pick up first one piece 
of No. 1 and then a strip of No. 2, crowding 
one of the saw-cuts of the latter into a cor- 
responding saw-cut of the former. This 
makes two strips at right angles to each 
other. In like manner, crowd strips of No. 
2 into the remaining saw-cuts of No. 1 on 
one side. Another stripof No.1 is taken 
up and crowded into the respective saw-cuts 
left in the strips of No. 2. Into the opposite 
side of the two strips No. 1, four other 
pieces of No. 2 are fitted so as to meet the 
corresponding strips on the opposite side. 
When done we have a feeder-float like Fig. 
3, having four partitions, as it were, spaced 
equally, and held together by two strips of 
No. 1. You observe that it takes advantage 
of a well-known principle in mechanics, dis- 
pensing with the use of nails or other fas- 
tenings. Mr. Jones writes that the strips 
are made of j-inch culled lumber, about + of 
an inch thick. 

When I first Hs it together I thought it 
was a capital thing, and would answer its 
purpose as a feeder-float splendidly; but up- 
on actual trial I found it did not work as 
well in practice asin theory. It is designed 
to sit in a square tin pan (for instance, a 
bread-pan), and should stand perpendicular- 
ly instead of horizontally, as our engravers 
have represented it. Instead of sinking 
down into the peer it will float directly on 
the surface. The same thing could be used 
very nicely in a plain feeding-box, but 
would require to be fastened at the bottom. 





TACKS FOR RECORDING THE CONDITION 
OF HIVES. 
Last year, when we were examining our 


colonies preparatory to feeding, we carried . 


with us a piece of red chalk and marked on 
the cover of the hive, as nearly as we could 
estimate, the number of pounds of syrup 
which the hive would require to be fed for 
winter. This chalk did very well for once 
feeding ; but as we fed only about 2 Ibs. of 
syrup to each at a feed, we tound that, aft- 
er having given a colony this amount we 
could not erase the chalk. For a want of 
something better, we put a little stone on 
top of the hive every time we had given it 
one feed ; but those little stones oecasional- 
ly got lost, or blown off by the wind. 

On reading an article recently from the 
pen of somebody whose name I do not re- 
member, I noticed that the writer recom- 
mended the use of tacks, said tacks being 
arranged on the cover in such a manner as 
to indicate to himself the condition of the 
colony and its needs. While the slate tab- 
lets which we use answer the ordinary pur- 
poses of queen-rearing and the like, yet ata 
distance it is impossible to tell at a glance 
among several rows of hives those particu- 
lar colonies which require attention. I told 
one of the boys one day, to get a hand- 
ful of tacks and use a system of tacking 
which would be intelligible to himself. The 

lan which he adopted I can best illustrate 

y taking you along with him while he 
feeds. 

Here is a colony which needs about 10 Ibs. 
more stores. He decides to feed about 2 
Ibs. at a feed. He therefore picks out five 
tacks and sticks them with his thumb into 
the ridge-board of the cover of the hive. 
Here is another colony which requires only 
about four or five pounds. He takes two 
tacks and sticks them _up in the hive-cover 
as before described. With his pocket well 
supplied with these little signs he passes 
through the whole apiary, sticking them in 
to indicate the amount of feeding required 
in this or thatcolony. Ifhe discovers a hive 
which has enough natural stores, of course 
he will put no tacks in the cover. In this 
manner we will suppose that he has been 
through the whole apiary. He next goes to 
the house apiary and takes an armful of 
butter-dishes (perhaps 100), and, taking a 
bird’s-eye view, he can see, by the tacks 
sticking in the hives, from a considerable 
distance those colonies needing feeders. A 
colony near him has on its cover five tacks. 
He decides to feed it in a couple of feeds, 
and puts two butter-dishes on the hive. So 
he goes on through the apiary, distributing 
the butter-dishes as called for by the tacks. 
You will observe that he does not need to 
pass by each hive to scan the slate or the 
number on the hive. He simply picks out 
hives scattered here and there, making 
bee-line for each. The evening before. he 
has made upa batch of syrup. With two 
feeding-cans filled he walks straight to 
those hives distinguished from the others 
by the tack. On a ot the hive he 
raises the cover and slips in the feeders on 
top of the enameled cloth, tilting them as 
above described until he gets them as nearly 
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level as possible. He then pours in the 
feed. If, after pouring in the syrup, they 
should prove not'to be level, he tilts them 
again until they are, after which he fills 
them level full of syrup. We will suppose 
that the hive in question had five tacks, 


with two feeders in the hive, each holding | 


about one pound of syrup. He draws out 
two of the tac 
edge of the hive. In like manner he passes 


on through all of the colonies. The next | 


time he passes around with the feed the 
remaining tack in the ridge - boards will 


tell the amount of syrup which is to be fed, | 


and the two’tacks’in the edge of the hive 
show the amount which he has already fed. 
You observe that the beauty of this system 
is, that the condition of the hive is told at a 
glance 50 or 100 feet away, and I can assure 
you that it is a pleasure to walk directly to 
the hive which is to be fed, rather than to 
hunt around over useless ground, especially 
peas the next colony is needing your at- 
ntion. 
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Whosvever, therefore, shall be ashamed of me and of my 
words, in this adulterous and sinful generation, of him also 
shall the Son of man be ashamed, when he cometh in the glory 
of his Father with the holy angels. MARK 8: 38. 








BEING SURE A COLONY IS QUEENLESS. 

NEIGHBOR H. suggests that he feels sure a great 
many imagine their colonies are queenless because 
they don't find brood or eggs in October. They ac- 
cordingly send fora queen. The queen, of course, 
is killed; {and when the colony shows no different 
kind of bees in the spring, our customer writes 
back that we sent him a black queen instead of an 
Italian. See editorial in regard to this matter in 
our last issue. 


UNTESTED QUEENS. 

Our stock for the season is exhausted, and those 
in the South or elsewhere, having any to spare, 
would do well to advertise them. I would suggest, 
that in your advertisements you say, “On hand, 
ready for shipment.”’ It is not advisable, nor is it 
worth while, to send them to us to be remailed 
elsewhere. There will probably be considerable 
demand for them through this month and the next; 
and now is the time for our friends further South 
to take care of this branch of our industry. 


ASTERS AND GOLDENRODS. 

REPORTS come from many different points, that 
the bees are getting much honey from these two 
fall plants, especially the aster, and many samples 
are sent inforusto name. See cuts and descrip- 
tion in the ABC book. Wherever you find bees 


ks and pushes them into the. 


| working ona plant three or four feet high, found 
| in the flelds at this season of the year, you may be 
| pretty sure itis one of the large family of asters. 
| There are forty or fifty varieties, and they pro- 
| duce different-colored blossoms, with petals stand- 
| ing out like the rays of a star—hence the name. 


THE WASHBURN ROTARY ENGINE. 
ALTHOUGH Ernest has given this a pretty ex- 
tended notice on another page, it seems to me he 
has touched only lightly on the great point con- 
| cerning bee-keepers. It is this: By making the en- 
| gine a part of the mandrel that holds the buzz-saw, 
we throw away belting, line shafting, and their at- 
tendant counter-shafts, and in their place use only 
a slender steam pipe. Nothing revolves but the 
buzz-saw. In fact, ashop full of machinery would 
have no shafting or belting at all. Nothing moves 
but the tools that do the work, and these are all 
stopped and started by turning a valve that admits 
steam to each separate little engine. 





SIX WEEKS DAY AND SIX WEEKS NIGAT. 

WHEN friend Young was here we asked him a 
great number of questions about the part of his 
country where they have no night at one season of 
the year and no day at another season, for a period 
of about six weeks. I asked himif they had towns 
and cities where they had this great big night. 
“Oh, yes!” replied he. Then came the question, 
‘“* But, friend Young, how in the world dothe people 
get around and attend to business during this long 
night time?” ‘Why, bless your heart, sir, they 
| keep it light by burning American coal oil.” And 
| then he had one of his big laughs at my expense. 
They don't have any railroads that run up to this 
| strange country, but you can go partly there by 
railway and the rest by steamer. I suggested that 
it would be a grand place to start greenhouses, 
| where we could have perpetual sunshine on the 
| lettuce; but he couldn't tell me that anybody bad 
| ever explored this industry. May be there wouldn't 

be any market for the lettuce. He says the northern 
| lights contribute greatly in the absence of daylight; 

and the displays they give during these six weeks 
| are beyond the power of language to describe. 


GIVING THE NAME OF YOUR COUNTY AS WELL 
AS POSTOFFICE AND STATE. 

I HOPE the friends will be patient with us for 
bringing up this matter so many times; but I want 
to tell you that it has cost me in hard cash the sum 
of $131.94 on one single transaction, for having 
supplied the name of the county when our custom- 
| er neglected to give it. We went to Bradstreet, our 
| postal guides, and our railroad guides, to be sure we 
| had made no mistake. You may ask why we were 
| out this amount of cash when we so distinctly state 
| that we will not be responsible where the name of 
| the county is not given. I stood this loss because I 
' felt sorry for our customer; and the amount I have 
| mentioned above was exactly half of the whole 
amount that we were both out of pocket by the 
| blunder. For further particulars, see page 430, 
| issue for Junel, It was onasteam-engine heavy 
| enough to make acarload; and getting the wrong 
county sent it to the northern part of the great 

State of Michigan. Now, can you blame me for de- 
claring very positively, that, unless you give the 
county in which your station is located, as well as 
that of your postoffice, you will have to bear all 
| losses resulting from this omission? As a great 
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many of the friends have railroad stations in dif- 
ferent counties from which their postoffice is, it is 
absolutely necessary that you say, in telling us 
where goods are to be shipped, what the county is, 
even if you have already told us in what county 
your postoffice is. No doubt our postal guides, 
railroad guides, and Bradstreet, sometimes make 
mistakes in the name of counties; but we can not 
be responsible for their mistakes. Do you not see 
it? We do the best we possibly can, where the 
friends will not tell the county where goods are to 
be shipped; and after having done our best we can 
not pay damages. 








OBITUARY. 





We are pained to notice the death of Martin 
Broers, at Uvalde, Texas, Oct. 1, 1887, aged 35 years 
and9 months. Friend B. has contributed consider- 
able to these pages in times past, as many of the 
friends may remember, and also gave us quite a 
valuable suggestion in regard to reversible frames 
atthe time we devised the wire arrangement we 
now use. The following from Mrs. B. tells us the 
sad news: 


Dear Friend:-This notice inclosed will tell you 
the story. We ask for words of comfort and con- 
solation in our bereavement. 

MRS. MARTIN BROERS. 

Gonzales, Tex., Oct. 9, 1887. 


We are also pained to note the death of another 
old friend and contributor, J. D. Enas, Napa, Cal. 
An advertisement by Mrs. E.,in another column, 
tells us the sad news. 


Ee salaaun enanll 


GRAPEVINES AND BASSWOOD-TREES. 


Now is the time to plant these out, and it can be 
done safely at any time before the ground is frozen 
too hard to get them out easily. For prices, see our 
fall catalogue, mailed on aplication. 








HONEY-JUMBLES. 


We have just received another ten-barrel lot of 
honey-jumbles; and if our readers had learned to 
appreciate them as our townspeople do, we should 
need another ten barrels within a few weeks. We 
can mail you a few samples ina 1-lb. section carton 
tor 10 cts., postpaid. Or we can send them with oth- 
er goods at 15 cts. per lb. for less than 10 Ibs.; for 
10 lbs. or more, and less than 1 bbl., 13 cts. per lb.; 
by the barrel of about 50 Ibs., 11% cts. per lb. 


TWENTY-FIVE GROSS OF BUCKEYE SASH-LOCKS. 


Since we first began selling these locks we have 
disposed of thirty gross, because of their popularity. 
Just a few days ago we received 25 gross from the 
factory. By buying so many we are able to reduce 
the price in quantity a little. Prices are 5 cts. each, 
50 cts. per doz., or $4.00 per 100. By mail,3 cts. each, 
or 30 cts. per doz. extra. Nickei- -plated ones, 1 cent 
more than above. For further particulars, see our 
advertisement on the cover. 


DISCOUNT ON GOODS BOUGHT THIS FALL FOR NEXT 
SEASON’S USE. 


Until Nov. 1, we will give a discount of ten per cent 
on goods strictly for next season’s use, except the 
following: Machinery of all kinds for manufactur- 
ing; all tin and glass by i tacles; tin plate, 
and all counter goods. On Simplicity, portico, and 
chaff hives, we can give only five per cent. The prin- 
cipal goods included under the ten per cent dis- 
count are foundation, frames, sections, zinc, ex- 
tractors, and comb-foundation machines. Remem- 
ber, friends, to get this discount you must send 





cash with your order, and you must specify what 
goods are for next season’s use. After Nov. 1, dis- 
count will be reduced to 8 per cent. 








ADANT®S FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole- 
sale and retail. See advertisement in another 
column. Sbtfd 


Illustrated circular free of Two 

New Books, and proof that 

, $100 a month is made selling our 

new ‘edition of ne Home and Heaven, 
180,000 sold. Edited by T. L. Cuyler, D. D.. $2.753 
also, 10,0) Curtosities of the Bible. In- 


— by J. H. Vincent, D. D. ent ln a 
E. B. TREAT, vie | macnn Aca 


FOR SALE IN CALIFORKIG! 


On account of the death of the proprietor, J 
Enas’ ranch of 240 acres, partin fruit, 80 stands ol 
bees, steam machinery for the manufacture of sup- 
plies, a well-established business; land will be sold 
in 40 or 80 acre tracts. Stock, farming implements, 
and a large stock of of aplarian ore For par- 
ticulars{address 
20-64 Box 306. 


~-3FOR SALE !< Se 


100 colonies of bees, Italians, blacks, and hybrids: 
one Barnes foot-power saw; one 10-in. Root fdn. 
mill, extractors, smokers, ete. A Xa to cash 
purchaser. Address H. B.S 
p Gum Ridge, Jeff. Cos, Miss. 


A Four-Color Label for Only 75 
: Cts. Per Thousand ! 


Just think of it! we can furnish you a very neat 
four-color label, with your name and address, with 
the choice of having either “* comb” or “ extract- 
ed ’’ before the word “ honey,” for only 75 cts. per 
thousend; 50 cts. per 500, or 30 cts. for 250, postpaid. 
The size of the label is 2% x 1 inch—just right to go 
round the neck of a bottle, to put on a section, or to 
adorn the front of a honey- -tumbler. Send for our 
special label catalogue tor apapee of this and 
many other pretty designs in label work. 


A. 1. ROOT, Medina. O. 
{ FINE YOUNG ITALIAN QUEENS for 





sik Cc city, Cal. 





sale at once; tested, $1.00 each; untested, 65 
cents each. A few dark ee PTATON. queens at 30 
cents each. Dz. G. 
g¥ wsery Len. Co., Mich. | 


If you Wish to Obtain the 


Highest Price for Honey 


THIS SEASON, 
WRITE TO HEADQUARTERS, 


F.G. STROHMEYER & CO., 
Waeteoain Honey Merchants, 
122 Water St., New York, 


ANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. Seeadvertisementin another column. 


Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale. 


For the benefit of friends who have black or hybrid queens 
which they want to by tarot of, we will insert notices free of 
charge,as below. We do t 8 becouse there is hardly value 
qnee h to these queens to py for buying them up and keep- 

them in stock; and yet it is oftentimes quite an accommo- 
ation to Shes who can not afford higher- priced a ones. 





17-4db 




















a bere five hybrid queens ot? this! year’s ‘raising, 
for sale at 25 cents each. <aae JOHNSON, 
Middaghs, Northampton Co., Pa. 
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DADANT’S 
FOUNDATION 


is asserted by hundreds of practical and disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers to be the cleanest, brightest, quick- 
est accepted by bees, least apt to sag, most regular 
in color, evenest, and neatest, of any that is made. 


Itis kept for sale by Messrs. T. G. Newman & 
Son, Chicago, Lil.; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, 0.; Jas. 
Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich.; Dougherty & Wiley, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; B. J. Miller & Co., Nappanee, 
Ind.;C. . Green, Waukesha, Wis.; Smith & 00d ell, 
Rock Falls, Ill.; Ezra Baer, Dixon, Lee Co., fl.; E. 
5S. Armstrong, Jerseyville, Illinois; Arthur Todd, 
2122 North Front Street, Phil'a, Pa.; E. Kretchmer, 
Coburg. Iowa; P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La., 

. J. Dickason, Hiawatha, Kansas; J. W. Porter, 
Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va.: E. R. Newcomb, 
Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co., N. ¥Y.: D. A. Fuller, 
Cherry Valley, ag Ee ee Mason & Sons. Mechanic 
Falls, Maine; . L. Tinker, New Philadelphia, O., 
Jos.  sescetenl TR iy Des Moines, Ia.; Aspinwall & 
Treadwell, Barrytown, N. Y.; Barton, Forsgard & 
Barnes, Waco, McLennan Co., Texas, W. E. Clark, 
Oriskany. N. Y., G. B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, 
Wis.. E. F. Smith, Smyrna, N. Y., J. Mattoon, and W. 
J. Stratton, Atwater, O., Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, 
lowa, and numerous other dealers. 

Write for pomeien Sree, and price list of supplies. 
accompanied with 150 Complimentary wd «ise- 
licited testimonials, from as many bee-keepers, in 
1883. We guarantee every inch of our foundation ejual 


to sample in every respect. 


CUAS. DADAN'T & SON, 
$bttd Uamilton, Hancock Co., Hlinois. 


W.Z. HUTCHINSON, 


ROGERSVILLE, GENESEE CO., MICH., 


Has published a neat little book of 45 pages, entitled 
“The Production of Comb Honey.” Its distinctive 
feature is the thorough manner in which it treats 
ot the use and non-use of foundation. Many other 
points are, however, touched upon. For instance, 
it tells how to make the most out of unfinished sec- 
tions, and how to winter bees with the least ex- 

ense, and bring them through to the honey barvest 
in the best possible shape. 

Price of book, 25 cents. Stamps taken, cither U. 
S. or Canadian. 





ae 
OALY HAMMERLESS. DALY THREE BARREL. 
MANHATTAN HAMMERLESS. E PIEPER BREECH LOADERS. 
Send for Catalogue of Specialties. 
SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 
84 and 8&6 Chambers Street, New York. 


NOTICE! 


TO DEALERS IN BEE-SUPPLIES. 


We ure now ready to figure with you for your 
next sexson's supplies. 


G. B. LEWIS & CO., 
Itfdb Watertown, Wis. 


HORSE-POWER in Texas For Sale, 


Nearly new, and all complete. To make a quick | 


sale I will take $25.00 forit. C. W. COSTELLOW, 


19tfdb Waterboro, York Co., Maine. | 
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APPLE-TREES, 


600 Greenings. Baldwins, and ae 5 trees, 6 to 
8 feet high, $1.00; 8 to 10 ft., $1.25; 10 or more, 6 to 
8 ft., 15 cts. each; 8 to 10 ft.. 20 ote. each. Strictly 
choice eer and twice the size of common nursery 
stock. . M. GOODSPEED, Thorn Hill, N. Y. 

2. -48-d 


LOOK HERE! 


A complete hive for comb honey, for only $1.30. 
Planer-sawed, V-groove sections a specialty. Price 
list free. J. MI. KINZIE & © 
litfdb Mochester, Oakland Con, Mich. 


VIRGINIA: lase Agency. Cheap Farms. a 
Jists Free. GRIFFIN & 
JERVIS, Petersburg, Va. 
NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, 


MASS., + bee-Keepers+ CONN. 
—SEND FOR MY NEW PRICE LIST.— 


E.R. Newcous, Pleasant ‘Valley, Dutchess Co., N.Y. 


FOLDING BOXES. 
Our Cartons for enclosing Section Honey are the best & 
lowest priced in the market. Made in one viece. With or without 
Tape Handles. With Mica Fronts or without. in the Flat or set up. 
Printed or not. Any way to suit. We are bound to satisfy you. We 
have just put in special Machinery for their manufacture and are pre- 

Pared to fillorders promptly. Price List Free. Samples &c. 
14 02, Glass Jars $5.25 per gross, including Corks & La- 
bels, 11-2 & 2 gross in a Case. Catalogue of Honey Lables free. 


A. 0. CRAWFORD, Ss. Weymouth, Mass. 


HOW TO WINTER BEES. 


Eleven essays by cleven prominent bee-keepers, 
sent by mail for l0cents. Address 
6tfdb HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


MUTH’S 
HONEY -EXTRACTOR, 


SQUAKE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEK-HIVES. 
HONEY-SECTIONS, &c., &t. 
PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS. 





Apply to CILAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
CINCINNATI, UV. 
P.S.—Send It+cent stump for * Practienl Mints to 
Bee-Keepers.” lifdh 


Costs less than 2 cents perv week. 


THE CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL. 


THE FIRST DOLLAR WEEKLY IN THE WORLD. 

THE D. A. JONES CO., PUBLISHERS, BEETON, ONTARIO, CAN 

D. A. Jones is its editor, and this fact is a guaran- 
tee of its worth. It is thoroughly practical and con- 
tains weckly excellent articles from leading bee- 
keepers in the United States and Canada. Fifty-two 
numbers make a volume of 1040 pages. American 
currency and stamps at par. Samples free. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL. See advertisement in 
another column. Bhtfa 


HOW TO RAISE COMB HONEY, 


RICE 5 cents. You need }this pamphlet, and my 

free Bee and Supply Circular. Boot’s Fdn., 

Wall, 10-inch, good as new. $18.00 18tfdb* 
OLIVER FOSTER, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Iowa. 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 





The Susguehanna County Bee-Keepers’ Association will meet 
at New Milford, on Jan. 7, 1888. Subjects for discussion: The 
best way to prevent swarming; also, Is it advisable to Italian- 
ize! All bee-keepers are cordially invited. 

H. M. SEELEY, Sec., Harford, Pa. 


The Western Bee-keepers’ Society will hold a mgooting on 
Wednesday, Nov. 16th next, at the residence of Mr. Peter Otto, 
cor. Park and 25th Streets, Kansas City, Mo. Take the 18th 
Street horse-cars at 9th and Main Sts. for 18th and Brooklyn 
Sts., thence walk south to 25th St., thence east one block to the 
house. We are sure of a cordial welcome from Mr. and Mrs. 
Otto, and expect a good meeting. Jas. A. NELSON, Sec. 





The North-American Bee-Keepers’ Society and the North- 
western Bee-Keepers’ Society will meet in joint convention at 
the Commercial Hotel. corner of Lake and Dearborn Streets, 
Chicago, on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, Nov. 16, 17, and 
18, 1887. Arrangements have been made with the hotel. for 
back room, one bed, two persons. $1.75 per day, each; front 
room, $2.00 per day, each person. This date occurs during the 





second week of the Fat-Stock Show, when excursion rates will | 
be very low. The following is the programme, so far as has | 


been determined upon: 

Cost of the Production of Honey—J. H. Martin, Hartford, N. Y. 

Controlling the Price of Honey—M. M. Baldridge, St. Charles, 
Illinois. 

Getting the Best Price for Honey—E. J. Oatman. Dundee, Ill, 

te 91  fa Men and the Honey-Market-—R. A. Burnett, Chica- 
go, lll. 

Legislation for Bee-Keepers—Dr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, Ill. 
Objects and Methods of a Thorough Organization of the Bee- 
Keepers of America—Thomas G. Newman, Chicago, Ill. 
Comb Foundation; its Manufacture and Use—C. P. Dadant, 

Hamilton, 111. 
Production of Extracted Honey for Table Use—T. F. Bingham, 
Abronia, Mich. 
The Production of Comb Honey—W. Z. Hutchinson, F!int, Mich. 
Production of Comb and Extracted Honey in the Same Apiary 
--J. A. Green, Dayton, Ill. 
Out-Apiaries—D. A. Jones, Beeton, Ont. 
Foul Brood; How shall we Treat it!—A. 1. Root, Medina. O. 
Wintering Bees in the Northern §tates—R. L. Taylor, Lapeer, 
Michigan, 
Bee-keeping Alone, or with other Pursuits; if the latter, in 
Connection with what !—Eugene Secor, Forest City, la. 
Legs of the Bee—Prof. A. J. Cook, Agricultural College, Mich. 
What is the best Name for Extracted Honey !—Thomas G. New- 
man, Chicago, I1l. 
Bee-hives and Fixtures--James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich, 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 


My extractor, 15 or 16 years old, is still in good 
order. J. W. FISHER. 
Nashville, Tenn., Sept. 20, 1887. 


The boxes came, and to-day I put them together. 
Thanks for the nice shape they were packed—not a 
thing out of place or marred. They went together 
and fitted like a duck’s foot in the mud. 

Pine Creek, Mich., Oct. 11, 1887. G. W. DAVIS. 


THAT NUCLEUS. . 


The two-frame nucleus of bees I got from you 
last spring has proved a success. Fora long time I 
thought the bees would fail in this country, as they 
had never been tried; but in the last three months 
they have increased up to a large colony, and have 

















their box filled with honey—enough to winter them, 
I think, which is all I hoped for this year. 
Lincoln, New Mexico, Sept. 29, 1887. J. N. Cog. 





THE ESTIMATION IN WHICH OUR JOURNAL IS HELD 
BY THE WHEELBARROW FOLKS. 


GLEANINGS is received. We did not know you 
published such a valuable journal. We bave spent 
a half-hour in looking it over and will give it to our 
neighbor Salisbury, who is a bee-man of £0 hives. 

Kemp & BURPEE M’t’G Co. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 6, 1887. 


BEES DID SPLENDIDLY. 


My bees are all right, and have done splendidly so 
far this season. 1 have sold some $50.00 worth of 
honey of this crop. Now, friend Root, you will ac- 
cept thanks for past favors, and for continuing 
GLEANINGS. Long may you live and prosper, and 
give us the best of bee-books; and when you are 
done serving us, may your boy take your place and 
live the useful life that his father has’ before him, 
May you keep up Our Homes, and also the Tobacco 
Column, for both have done me good. I used tobac- 
co for 28 years, and quit one year ago. 1 used itin 
every form that is known to man. I have quit for 
good. If I deserve a smoker, send it to some one 
who isn't able to buy one. T. J. PENICK. 

Williston, Tenn., Aug. 3, 1887. 


I write to let you know how much good you have 
done us. This spring my husband gave me a swarm 
of bees and I sold them and sent for GLEANINGS 
for him as a birthday present, and I do not think I 
could have invested a dollar any better, for he nev- 
er read any religious matter before; but he says he 
can not help reading your “sermons.” He enjoys 
the book very much. He wintered through five 
swarms of bees, and increased to 16. They are all 
in good shape for wintering. We did not get much 
surplus on account of dry weather. I have been an 
invalid for several years, and can not do much to 
help; but I am deeply interested in bee-keeping. 
May God bless you in your good work. 

MRS. PHEBE BOARDMAN. 

Weston, O., Oct. 12, 1887. 





THE A BC BOOK AND GLEANINGS. 

Many thanks for your favors. We take GLEAN- 
INGS, and through us Frank Strain was indueed to 
take it and try “beeing” it. We learned all we 
know of bees from your A BC book. We loaned 
it to several who thought it so good they bought 
one for themselves. Ours is out now. We loaned 
it to Grant and Will Smith, near Alpha, Greene Co., 
O., who are anxious to have bees. They tell me 
they will take GLEANINGS. I loaned them some 
old ones, and they liked them better than any thing 
they had ever seen, I never lose an opportunity to 
speak a good word for GLEANINGS or A. I. Root as 
a good bee-man to deal with. 

I sold $1.25 worth of honey last year. I never 
sold e- und for less than 15 cts., and a great part 
at 18, 20, and 25 cts. This is a good location, and a 
good home market. I have taken only 208 Ibs. of 
salable honey this year; sold $5.00 worth at 20 cts. 
T have had several calls for honey, but did not sell 
any after I saw the crop would be short. 

Mrs. Lipa M. SWALLOW. 

Bellbrook, O., Oct. 9, 1887. 


FOR SALE. 


A bee-ranch in San Diego Co., Cal., containing 320 
acres of land, 400 stands of bees, empty hives, ex- 
tractors, tank, and other fixings necessary to run 
a first-class bee-ranch. For partesioss and price 


inquire of 
21-2db 


VANDERVORT 
COMB FOUNDATION MILLS. 


Send for samples and reduced price list. 
tfd JNO. VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL. See advertisement in 
another column. abtfd 








Bernardo, San Diego Co., Cal. 
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PloNEY CobUpIN. 


CITY MARKETS. 








CINCINNATI.—Honey.—There is nothing new since 


our last report. Demand from manufacturers is 
good for extracted Southern honey, while arrivals 
are slow. There isa good demand from the job- 
bing trade for extracted clover honey in glass jars. 
Extracted honey brings 3%@8e per |b. on arrival. 


Comb honey sells at 18@20e per |b. for good to choice | 


, tions, 17@18¢e; dark, 2 


in the jobbing way. Demand is slow at those | 
rices. Beeswax is in good demand, and brings 20@ | 


22c per lb. for good to choice vel llow on arrival. 
Cuaas. F. Mu'rH & Son, 

Oct, 22. Cincinnati, O. 

Str. Lours.—Honey. ~iteeee is nothing new to re- 
port on honey, only that stocks here are very light, 
and it now looks as if we would have to get our sup- 

ly from some other source than our home market. 

‘alifornia white 2-lb. sections, 16@1%c; white clover, 
1-lb. sections, fancy, 18@20c; good, M@lic; dark, 
10@l4ce. White clover. extracted, cans, 7@9c; bbls., 
6@ic; Southern, 44,@6c, us to quality. Beeswax, 20 
@2le. W. B. Westcortr & Co., 

Oct. 22. 103 & 110 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 

KANSAS City. — Honey. — Our market is fairly 
supplied with comb and extracted honey. We 
quote choice white 1-lb. sections at 20e: dark, 15@16; 


choice white 2-lb. sections, 18; dark, M4@1. Extract: | 


ed, 8@10. California, choice 1-lb. sections, 18@20; 
choice white, 2-lb. sections, 18: dark, M@15. Extract- 
ed, amber, 7@8c; extracted, white, 9 
age No. 1 1, 22c; No. 2, 18. 
Oct. 24, 1 CLEMONS, CLOON & Co., 
Cor. Fourth & Walnut Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 





PHILADELPHIA.—Honey.— Honey is in moderate 
supply, consisting of little shipments of numerous 
marks. The warm weather has prevented any gen- 
eral demand, and the feeling is weak for the time, 
because there are no sales at full quotations, which 
holders expect to realize if weather favors, soon, 
bat which they know they can not while it holds so 
warm. We quote as before. 

PANCOAS' & GRIFFITHS, 

Oct. 22. 122 Dock St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





St. Louis.—Honey.—We quote choice comb 16@ 
18c; latter is for choice white clover in good condi- 
tion, and in 1-lb. sections. Strained, in bbls.,4%@5 

cts. Extra fancy, of bright color and in No. i pack- 
ages. 4 cent advance on above. Extracted, in bbls., 
5%@6e; incans, 7@8c. Beeswax, 20%¢ for prime. 

arket very firm at above prices. Owing to the 
short crops reported everywhere, we look for 1 
still further advance in prices. 
22 D. G. Tutt & Co., 
206 N. Commercial St., St. Louis, Mo. 

CHICAGO. —Honey.—White comb in 1-lb. sections 
meets with a good steady demand at 18@2v0c, and u 
few fancy lots are held at 22c. Two-pound sections, 
about 16@18c, mostly 17@18c; extracted, 7@10e, ac- 
cording to color, body, flavor, and package. Bees- 
wax, 22@25c. Demand for every thing in the honey 
line is good. R. A. BURNETT, 

Oct. 21. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 





New York.— Honey. —Our market remains firm, 
and we are selling all good lots of honey as fast as 
they come in, at full prices. While comb honey has 
not changed any from last quotations, which, how- 
ever, are firmly maintained, we can report a firmer 
market on extracted, and quote white at 94@10 ¢; 
dark, 6@7c. F. G. STROHMEYER & Co.. 

Oct. 22. 122 Water St., New York. 

ALBANY. — Honey. — Market unchanged, steady, 
and prices well sustained. White, 14@20¢, aceord- 
ing to style comb; buckwheat, 11@13c. Extracted, 
white, 8@9c; buckwheat, 7@8c. Correspondence and 
consignments solicited. H. R. Wrigut, 

Oct. 25. 328 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


CLEVELAND.—Honey.—Best 1-lb. sections, white, 
sells readily at 19@20c; 2 lbs., white, 16@17c: second 
quality, 1-lb., 15@16c. Buckwheat, 12@l4c. Ex- | 
tracted, white clover. 8c; ees ehs i. je; Southern, 
slow at 4e. Beeswax, 25e. A.C. KENDEL, 

Oct. 21. 115 Ontario St.; Cleveland, O. 


on application. A. 


Boston. — Honey. — Fancy one-pound comb, 
18@20; two- epeunt comb, 17@18. Extracted, 7@8. De- 
mand only fair, on account of warm weather. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 
Oct. 22. 57 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 


KANSAS City.—Honey.—Honey isin good demand, 
and prices of comb firm. Choice white 2-lb. sec- 
lbs., 14@15c; choice white 1- 
lb., 20c; dark, Ib@lic; extracted, white, 8@10c; 
dark, 5@6c. Beeswax, W@22e. 

HAMBLIN & BEARBS, 

Oct. 24. 514 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 

DETROIT.—Honey. —The market for comb poney 
is improving. Best white, in 1-lb. sections, 1 
Extracted, 10@12¢c, with few sales. Beeswaz, 

Bell Branch, Mich., Oct. 24. M. H. Hunt. 


FoR SALE.—2000 lbs. comb honey, in 1-lb. sections. 
M. ISBELL, Norwich, N. Y. 


For SALE.—From - to 500 lbs. of No. 1 honey, 
white clover. E:T. Lewis & Co., Toledo, O. 


For SALE.—About 1000 Ibs. of ‘nice honey, in half 
and quarter barrels, at 9 cts. per lb. Samples sent 
H. Root, Canastota, N. Y. 





For SALE.— Two half-barrels of honey, mixed 
with alsike, basswood, and buckwheat; extracted 
this fall. J. J. MENN, Norwalk, Wis. 

For SALE. —About 500 Ibs. of fall honey, heart’s- 
ease or Spanish needle, perhaps both; nice = 
color. U. BALDWIN, Stewardson, I 

For SALE.—I have about 6 bbls. of No.1 clover 
and basswood honey that I want to dispose of. 

GEORGE YouNG, Oak Harbor, Ottawa Co., O. 





For SALE.—3000 lbs. clover and basswood honey. 
put up in Root’s shipping-cans, delivered on board 
cars here at 10 cents per pound. 

GEO. W. CHAPMAN, Millbury, Wood Co., O. 

For SALE .—About one ton of nice comb we. 
in one and two pound sections; unglassed, neatly 


crated, 24 lbs. in a crate. 


i 


ALBERT G. Brus, Susquehanna, Pa. 





For SALe.—About 2000 lbs. of nice extracted hon- 
ey, in 50-1b. tin cans. Samples sent. How much are 
we offered? Wo. BARTH & BRO., 

Petersburg, Mahoning Co., O. 

For SALE.—14 kegs of this year's, and 28 kegs of 
last year's honey, in Newman’s largest-sized kegs. 
The former is all spring honey. 

LAFAYETTE Stout, Brighton, Iowa. 

For SALE.--5000 Ibs. State Fair, Ist premium new 
white clover and basswood honey, in 1 and 2 Ib. sec- 
tions, neat 24 and 48 lb. shipping-cases, delivered on 
board cars here for 20c cash, cases included. This 
isa‘ gilt-edged”’ lot. 

Jos. NYSEWANDER, Des Moines, Iowa. 








FoR SALE.—About 12,000 Ibs. goldenrod hone 
bblis., at 8% ets. (bbls. free) on the cars, also 12, 
Ibs. basswood honey, in 5-gal. tin cans, at 9% cts. cor 
lb.; 2 cans in shipping-case; cans have a 5-inch 
screw-top cover. The honey is thoroughly ripened. 

A. CHRISTIE, Smithland, Woodbury Co., Iowa. 





I have about 2000 Ibs. in tin butter-packages, with 
wooden jackets, that hold from 75 to 80 Ibs. each. 
It is candied, and ready to ship. Nearly or quite 
half of itis early honey, white clover mixed with 
other early kinds; the rest is fall honey of very 
fine quality. I have also about 3000 Ibs. of the same 
quality thatis in the combs yet. If will extract it 
and sell it all for 8 cts. per lb., delivered on cars 
here. I will put the rest in tin tubs or other pack- 
ages as desired. Samples sent on application. 

Wa. H. Smitn, Brookton, Tomp. Co., N. Y. 


. FOR SALE! 


To deliver now or in the spring, 10 full colonies of 

pace Italian bees, 5in new chaff hives, the rest in 

» hives, $5.50 each, or the 10 with extractor fox 

$50.00. Write = lan to 21d 
. REED, N. Dorchester, N. H. 

















